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A LETTER FROM THE MINISTERS 
COMPOSING THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD IN LONDON, 


TQ THE CHURCHES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DENOMINATION WITH 
WHICH THEY ARE SEVERALLY CONNECTED; 


And to other Churches of the same Faith and Order in London and the Country, 
‘ with their Pastors and Deacons. 





*,* Having obtained from the Congregational Board permission to insert the follow- 


ing valuable. and in 


teresting document in our work; we give. it that nence 
to which it is in every way entitled, and trust that its appearance in 
* enable many to peruse it before the day 


form will 
appointed for Humiliation and Prayer, 


who may not be able to procure it before that service as a tint blication. -- 
The Biographical Review of the Life of Laud is deferred till our next.— Editors. 





Dear Breruren tn Curist 
Jesus——With all humility and 
affection, as ‘* fellow-workers” in 
the great eause of the Redeemer, 
we beg leave respectfully to ad- 
dress you; ‘assuring -you of our 
thanksgivings to God on your be- 
half, and our fervent prayers, that 
‘* grace, merey, and peace, may 
be abundantly multiplied upon 
you.” 

From the local circumstances in 
which, by Divine Providence, we 
are placed, as residents in the 
metropolis of our country, we are 
called to sustain a peculiar rela- 
tion to the general interests of 
the Congregational Denomination; 
and we feel honoured in being 
able to render any service to our 
brethren, in reference to those 
secular concerns which may be 
connected with the prosperity and 
extension of our churches. Meet- 
ing as ministers only, in our per- 
sonal capacity, and neither assum- 
ing, nor desiring to be considered, 

N.S. No, 42. VOU, XI, 


‘as the representatives of an eccle- 
siastical body, we are, neverthe- 
Jess, solicitous to lay before you 
our convictions on some points, 
which appear to be intimately 
connected with the welfare of our 
churches generally, and the in- 
terests of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
in the world. “This we do with 
fraternal affection and confidence ; 
assured that you will attribute our 
communication to no motives, but 
to such as spring from a sincere 
desire to promote the greater effi- 
ciency of those principles which 
unite us to each other, in the 
faith and fellowship of the Gos- 
el. 
. The appeals and inquiries which 
we are anxious to suggest for your 
consideration, proceed not on any 
principles or from any feelings 
allied to that morbid despondency, 
which would lead us to overlook 
or depreciate the reasons for de- 
vout congratulation which some 
aspects of the ae state of the 
2 
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Christian church exhibit. The 
increase of evangelical ministers 
in the natioval establishment; the 
numérous societies formed for the 
diffusion of the Gospel at home 
and abroad; the prevalence of 
more just and enlightened views 
of religious liberty in every de- 
partment of society; and the fa- 
cility secured for all practicable 
exertions for the spread of Chris- 
tianity around us, are facts to 
‘which we advert with grateful 
satisfaction, At the same time 
the churches of our own * order 


haye multiplied in every part of* 


oir country; and of late years, 
both in the metropolis, and in 
many of our larger towns, have 
exhibited cheering indications of 
prosperity. Notwithstanding ma- 
‘nifold reasons for ‘trumiliation, we 
‘Fefoice that God * has not left us 
Without witness” of his, loving 
kindness. 

We have, moreover, special 
reagon for satisfaction, when we 
reflect onthe seryice which has 
heen rendered .to; the cause of 
truth and holiness, by the Inde- 
pendent churches of this country : 
“mer ean we conceal our recogni- 
Aion of the value of those princi- 
plés which, under the divine 
Plecsieg. have tended to secure 
these practical results. Jt would 
-be, only the natural effect of their 
operation, if the comprehensive 
and. scriptural liberality which 
they.inspire, and by which we 
Aare pre for co-operation with 
. @ll the friends of the Redeemer, 

without campramise or hesitation, 
should lead those who profess 
them, never ta forget their legiti- 
quate importance. But we can- 
wot conceal our regret that the 
Aemptations in modera times to a 
spint of latitudinarian indifference, 
have: induced: too. many to hold 
thiem: lightly, or easily abandon 
- tem. it: surely becomes. us: to 


q@nintain a firm and enlightened 


AS 
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attachment to the principles of 
our ecclesiastical polity, when we 
fied them productive of such great 
At the same time we 
should remember that their true 
value arises from their accordance 
with the principles and precedents 
ef Apestelic Churches, and their 
subserviency to the preservation 
and extension of ‘ the truth as it 
is in Jesus !” 

Weare, therefore, dear brethren, 
anxious to deepen the conviction, 
that all institutions in religion are 


- important, in proportion to their 


connexion with the promotion of 
evangelical truth, and the influ- 
ence of vital godliness. Let this 
connexion be forgotten, and the 
most eager contention for the ex- 
ternal observances of a chureh, 
will generate only’ a’ barren and 
unproductive formality.. The truth 
and holiness of the Gospel are 
inseparable ; and the Divine Spirit 
renders the one the immediate 
cause of the other. It is in pro- 
portion as we ‘abide ia Christ 
that our fruit will remain, and 
our Father in heaven will be 
glorified.” 

It is possible that a nominal 
orthodoxy. may be maintained, 
while there is a most madequate 
sense of the value of spiritual reli- 
gion. Amidst the general pro- 
fession of evangelical truth, and 
systematic exertions for its diffu- 
sion, the very working of the 
moral machinery,-which is em- 
ployed for the purpose, may. in- 
duce both mental and spiritual 
dissipation, and divert the mind 
from what is personal and expe- 
rimental, in the great concerns of 
religion! On this account we are 
most solicitous that the.state of 
things in our churches, and amongst 
the. families and individuals com- 
prising them, should undergo the 
most faithful investigation: — Is 
there not reason to apprebend that 
while there are, mn trust, many 
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exceptions of ani encouraging na- 
ture, vital and practical godliness 
is not in that flonrishing condition 
amongst us, which is to be so 
ardently desired? Is not the line 
of demarcation between the church 
and the world, in many instances, 
either disrégarded or almost im- 

ceptible? Js there not a con- 
ormity to the maxims, and man- 
ners, and spirit of the world, 
which destroys what is charac- 
teristic of pure Christianity? Is 
not domestic religion awfully ne- 
glected? Are there not those 
calling themselves the disciples of 
Jesus, and publicly appearing as 
the supporters of his cause, who 
have no altar to God in their 
household, and who indulge in 
habits and associations which tend 
to destroy all impression of the 
value and importance of divine 
things, and thus effectually coun- 
teract in the family all that is 
heard in the sanctuary? Is it be- 
cause there is tot adequate in- 
struction and impressiveness in 
the ministry of the Gospel? Is it 
because the obligations and _prin- 
ciples and appeals of that Gospel 
are not made with the directness, 
and urgency, and fidelity, which 
they demand? Ts it because the 
application of truth is not marked 
by that discrimination and force 
which the message of truth and 
holiness requires? If so, let us 
be humbled before God and la- 
ment it! But may we not trace 
_ these evils to other causes? Js it 
not because, amongst many pro- 
‘fessors of religion, there is no 
hallowed flame of spiritual feeling 
burning on the altar of the hédft, 
in the sacred recesses of solitude, 
where only God and the offerer 
are present—no habits of self-in- 
spection, meditation, and prayer— 
no fervent wrestling withthe Most 
High for: spiritual ‘blessingsand 
uo devotional study of the Sacred 
Volume for the promotion of per- 
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‘sonal, experimental, and practical 
‘godliness?—Is it not owing to 
these causes that domestic religion 
is neglected—the power of ‘a 
public profession is withered ard 
ineffective—conversions are so 
seldom witnessed in the families 
of such as are called Christians— 
and few, comparatively, are ** tarn- 
ed from darkness to light, and 
the power of Satan to God ?” 

Dearly beloved brethren, “suffer 
the word of exhortation.” We 
apply to ourselves as Ministers of 
Christ, the topics of inquiry we 
address to you. Let us examine 
ourselves, Let us be faithful to 
our avowed principles and our 
acknowledged obligations. We bé- 
lieve that the Gospel is the power 
of God to salvation; that the 
faithful preaching of the Gospel 
is the appointed instrument for 
‘the conversion of men; that the 
agency of the Holy Spirit is es- 
sential fo its success; that the 
exertion and the experience of 
that agency are connected with 
prayer; that all efforts without 
prayer are unavailing; and that 
God has connected the accom- 
plishment of his own purposes 
and promises as much with the 
fervour of persevering prayer, a’ 
with any other order of means 
established’ by divine authority 
for the regeneration and the hap- 
piness of the world. ‘Then, fear- 
ful and tremendous is‘our respon- 
sibility as the professed diserples 
of the Redeeiner, if we are not 
acting and living under the habi- 
tual impression of these convic: 
‘tions. ‘Then, while all ‘the efforts 
‘of ‘Christian zeal should hot ont 
‘continue but increase—it is the 
energy, the fervour, the constancy, 
‘the comparative ‘omnipotence uf 
‘prayer, that should prove thé 
sincerity of owr proféssion, and. 
‘demonstrate’ the power of ‘dit 
principles, Then, whatever 4 
the state of personal, domestic, 
2a2 
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and social religion, should be so- 
Jemnly ascertained—humbly de- 
plored—and every thing that tends 
to ‘* grieve the Holy Spirit,” and 
prevent our individual progress or 
our public usefulness, should be 
renounced and abandoned. One 
sin in the heart will produce a 
spiritual gangrene and a fatal re- 
sult, if not counteracted and sub- 
dued. One leak in a vessel, if 
not detected and stopped, will 
as effectually destroy it as if it 
were dashed upon a rock! One 
Achan in the camp of God may 
render powerless and unsuccessful 
the energies of the people! «If 
we regard iniquity in our heart, 
God will not hear us !” 

We are led at the present crisis 
to propose these er se from 
the intelligence so frequently re- 
ceived of late from the Transatlan- 
tic world; and well may “ the 
grace of God bestowed on the 
Churches of” America, excite our 
grateful adoration! Documents 
and communications, of unques- 
tionable authenticity, have assured 
us, that in particular districts, 
hundreds and thousands have been, 
in recent periods of revival, 
** added to the Lord” and ‘‘ added 
to the Churches!” Seasons of 
Pentecostal joy and gladness have 
been experienced. The stream of 
piety has widened and deepened 
as it flowed. The gay and the 
busy, the poor and the rich, the 
formalist and the sceptic, the self- 
righteous and the licentious, have 
been alike brought in the silence 
of reflection, and the stillness of 
deep and subdued feeling, to the 
throne of mercy and the feet of 
the Redeemer. Amidst such scenes 
of hallowed excitement, personal 
godliness has risen to a higher 
elevation, and assumed a more 
decided character. Domestic 

jety, in all its transforming in- 
ace, has been more visibly 
manifested. Greater energy, sim- 
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plicity, and benevolence, have 
marked the exertions of the 
Churches of Christ. More has 
been done and suffered for Christ, 
because more has been felt of the 
power and influence ‘ of his love 
shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Spirit given unto them !” 

Brethren, is it thus with us? 
Is it thus with our Churches ? 
There are, we gratefully acknow- 
ledge, occasional instances of a 
comparative revival of the energy 
and success of the Gospel amongst 
us: but are there not churches 
and districts in which we have to 
lament, that “‘ the ways of Zion 
mourn, and few go to her solemn 
feasts,” compared with the num- 
bers that might be expected to 
throng her temples and call the 
Redeemer blessed? And ‘ is the 
Spirit of the Lord straitened ?” 
Shall we resolve the difference be- 
tween the Transatlantic Churches, 
and our own, into any peculiari- 
ties of national character, or any 
mysterious and inexplicable sove- 
reignty in the operation of divine 
grace? Rather let us be “ pro- 
voked to jealousy,” and inquire, 
Is there not a cause? ‘ Let 
us search and try our ways, and 
turn unto the Lord.” ‘‘ He hath 
never said, ‘ Seek ye my face’ in 
vain!” 

Permit us to enter with some 
minuteness of inquiry into an in- 
vestigation of the state of our so- 
ciai religion. 

Are our meetings for social 
prayer held and attended with 
sufficient frequency? Is the at- 
traction of a Prayer Meeting, 
whether with or without a pastoral 
address, sufficient to secure a 
numerous attendance? When, on 
occasions such as these, we as- 
semble together, is due honour 
rendered to Him who is the 
Teacher, the Sanctifier, and the 
Comforter of the Church? Is 
there a full recognition, in our 
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social prayers, of the necessity of 
receiving the Holy Spirit for all 
the duties and all the enjoyments 
of the Christian life, and of the 
certainty that God will give the 
Holy Spirit to those who ask 
him? Have special seasons of 
prayer, for imploring the heavenly 
gift, been appointed in our 
Churches, in order that, agreeing 
together to ask this great blessing, 
it may be abundantly poured out 
upon us by our heavenly Father? 
What is there, dear brethren, to 
forbid the hope, that upon us, 
even upon us, the Holy Spirit 
may be poured out in full and 
glorious effusion? We _ need 
scarcely remind you, that time has 
been, when scenes of signal and 
extensive awakenings have been 
witnessed in our native land. 
England and Scotland and Wales, 
as well as America, have been 
favoured with revivals of religion, 
which deserve to be held in perpe- 
tual remembrance. 

Do fervent supplications con- 
tinually ascend from the members 
of our Churches, on behalf of 
the Pastors of their choice? In 
the sanctuary, in the family, and 
in the closet, do they habitually 
intercede for those who have so 
often reiterated the apostolic in- 
treaty—‘ Brethren, pray for us?” 
Is there displayed towards them 
the affectionate confidence and 
deference due to those who are 
called and qualified to preside 
over them, and who ‘“ watch for 
their souls as those that must give 
account?” When reference ‘is 
made to their character and their 
services, in the familiarity of do- 
mestic intercourse, is it in a spirit 
adapted to strengthen their bene- 
ficial influence over the mind, and 
to impress upon the memory and 
upon the heart the truths con- 
veyed in their public ministrations ? 
Are the domestic arrangements 


of the Lord’s day favourable to 
the impressions of the pulpit? Is 
the internal economy of the family 
conducted on principles adapted 
to the sanctification of the Sah- 
bath? Are the efforts of the 
Pastor seconded by the co-ope- 
ration of the Parent and the 
Master? Do Parents and Pas- 
tors sufficiently consider the obli- 
gations connected with the ordi- 
nances of Infant Baptism? Are 
the children thus dedicated to 
God the objects of watchful soli- 
citude? Is there no want of assi- 
duity in training them up in the 
discipline and instruction of the 
Lord? 

Is the choice of Deacons in our 
Churches regulated by the prin- 
ciples of the New Testament? 
Are our respected brethren, who 
sustain that important office, so 
discharging its duties as to ** pro- 
cure for themselves a goud degree 
and great boldness in the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus?” Do 
they zealously call forth, and 
kindly convey the liberality of the 
Church towards its indigent mem- 
bers? Are they duly solicitous 
to exonerate the Pastor as much 
as possible from the pressure of 
secular care and domestic anxie- 
ties, that he may make “full 
proof of his ministry?” Are they 
his prompt, and liberal, and 
faithful coadjutors, ‘* abounding 
in the work of the Lord ?” 

In our Christian fellowship, are 
we exercising over each other the 
mutual inspection of fidelity and 
love; or (to use the language of 
Dr Owen) “ the charitative epis- 
copacy,”—the affectionate over- 
sight,—*‘ of the first Christians ?” 
Are we “ looking diligently lest,” 
in our communion, “ any man 
fail of the grace of God; lest 
any root of bitterness spring up 
to trouble us,” shooting forth its 
insidious fibres, and at length 
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extending its deadly shade? Are 
we maintaining in the spirit of 
love that purity of discipline which 
“cannot bear them which are 
evil,” but which exercises the 
power which the Lord hath given 
to the Churches, “for edification 
and not for destruction?” Is the 
spirit of mutual vigilance blended 
with the spirit of mutual inter- 
cession? Do we pray much for 
each other in private as well as in 
public? Do we “ bear one ano- 
ther’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ?” Do we cultivate 
and manifest that love which is 
the fulfilling of his law? The 
Lord grant us grace to cultivate 
more and more that love, ‘* which 
suffereth long, and is kind; which 
envieth not; which vaunteth not 
itself; is not puffed up; doth not 
behave itself unseemly ; seeketh 
not her own; is not easily pro- 
voked ; thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth 
pot in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth ; which beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” 

Are our Churches diligent ia 
exertion, as well as earnest in sup- 
plication, that the Lord may add 
continually to the number of the 
saved? In addition to the efforts 
which are made for the instruction 
of children in ourSunday Schools, 
are we endeavouring to make ag- 
gressive inroads into the empire of 
moral darkness, and to induce the 
unenlightened and neglected of 
our population to enter the sanc- 
tuary of our God ; that, on a scale 
of more extended usefulness, to 
the poor the Gospel may be 
preached ? 

Never let us forget, dear bre- 
thren, that the organization of a 
Christian Church is designed, not 
merely for the edification of its 
member-, but also for the glory of 
Christ, in the illumination of the 
world. Let us gratefully rejoice 
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in the conviction, that a Christian 
Church, constituted on apostolic 
principles, is a moral engine, 
simple, indeed, in its construction, 
yet admirably adapted for the ex- 
ertion of that power, which is 


*‘mighty through God.” Be it, 
then, the concern of our’ Minis- 
ters, our Deacons, and all’ our 
Brethren, to the full ‘extent of 
their influence, to give energy and 
impulse to the system of instru- 
mentality which owes its origin to 
divine wisdom, and its éfficiency 
to divine power. Let all the re- 
sources and all the energies which 
our Churches can command be 
placed in requisition. Let time, 
and talent, and influence, and pro- 
perty, all be consecrated to the 
cause of ‘* Him who loved us, 
and gave himself for us.” Let a 
new and enlarged scale of pecu- 
niary contribution, for the spread 
of the Gospel, both at home and 
abroad. render it evident that 
every Christian has deliberately 
considered, what proportion of 
his income or his earnings is due 
to his Lord! Let the spirit of 
diligence in exertion be dul 
blended with the spirit of depen- 
dence on help from above. Let 
the frame and temper of our minds 
be such as will find appropriate 
utterance in that prayer, which 
even the ancient Church, under a 
more restrictive dispensation, de- 
lighted to offer—* God be merci- 
ful unto us, and bless us; and 
cause his face to shine upon us: 
that thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving health among 
all nations. Let the people praise 
thee, O God; let all the people 
praise thee.” 

May we be permitted, in con- 
cluding this fraternal communi- 
cation, to address a few words, 
with most respectful deference, 
to our beloved brethren in the 
Christian ministry. 
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In receiving this unreserved 
avowal of our views and our de- 
sires, in reference to the state of 
our churches, it is more than 
possible, dear and honoured 
brethren, that some emotions may 
be awakened in your hearts, which 
will respond to those by. which 
our own are oppressed. Humbled 
and abased before our God, under 
a sense of past und present defi- 
ciences, how greatly do we need 
the relief of that tranquillizing 
assurance, that ‘* we have an ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, who is also 
the propitiation for our sins.” 
Nor less do we need the encou- 
ragement of that glorious declara- 
tion of our Head and Lord— 
“« My grace is sufficient for thee : 
my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” Sustained by these 
assurances, we will venture to 
suggest a few inquiries, which we 
solemnly engage to press upon our 
own hearts. 

Have we appropriated a suffi- 
cient proportion of our time to 
the devotional study of the Scrip- 
tures, and to the enjoyment of 
retired communion with the God 
of our salvation,—the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit? 
Have we implored and culti- 
vated, as we ought, spirituality 
and heavenliness of mind? Have 
we duly honoured the Holy 
Spirit in our public prayers and 
discourses? Have we given due 
prominence, in our ministrations, 
to the distinguishing doctrines of 
the Gospel of grace? Have we 
diligently endea oured to com- 
bine energy of thought with sim- 
plicity of expression, aiming only 
to ‘ magnify Christ, and to save 
souls from death?” Do we con- 
stantly attempt to draw the line 
of demarcation between the be- 
liever aod the unbeliever? Do 
we endeavour to make the strong- 
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est appeals to the conscience of 
the unconverted, and to urge the 
direct command, and the univer- 
sal obligation, to repent without 
delay, and to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that they may ‘be 
saved? Are we solicitous to 
adopt the most efficient methods 
of gaining the attention of the 
young, and of directing their feet 
into the way of peace? Do we 
apply ourselves vigorously to the 
arduous work of pastoral visita- 
tion, in order to render it available 
to the highest purposes of our 
ministry? Have we endeavoured 
to give an impulse and a direc- 
tion to all the energies and all 
the resources of the people of our 
charge, ‘ that they may do good, 
that they may be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing 
to communicate ?” 

For the freedom with which we 
have thus ventured to suggest mo- 
mentous inquiries both to churches 
and to pastors, we attempt, dear 
and honoured brethren,’ no apo- 
logy. We cast ourselves on your 
indulgent candour, making our 
appeal to the high principles of 
the enlightened mind, and the best 
feelings of the renewed heart. 
We have recently held repeated 
and protracted meetings for prayer, 
and for conference on the state of 
our churches; on the true charac- 
ter of a scriptural revival ; and on 
the best means of promoting it 
among ourselves. In the actual 
state of not a few of our churches, 
we believe that there is already 
occasion for grateful acknowledg- 
ment and cheering anticipations, 
In the interesting and ‘hallowed 
meetings which we have recently 
held, we have been humbled and 
abased, yet encouraged by the 
tokens of the divine presence. 
We have said—* It is good to 
be here.” We trust that the emo- 
tions of our own hearts have been 
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followed by some beneficial ex- 
citement in our churches. We 
are solicitous, therefore, that our 
dear brethren, in all our churches, 
should sympathize in our desires 
and our hopes. May we be of 
*¢ one accord, of one mind,” striv- 
ing together in prayer and in 
exertion. May ‘ God, even 
our own God, bless us, and 
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may all the ends of the earth fear 
him !” 
We are, dear Brethren, 
Your Fellow-Servants in the 
Churches of Christ, 
{Signe on behalf of the 
Ministers of the Board, ] 
Joun Humpurys, LL.D. 
Chairman. 
THomMAS HARPER, 
Secretary. 


MEMOIRS OF THE CONTROVERSY RESPECTING THE THREE 
HEAVENLY WITNESSES. 1 Joun v. 7. 


( Continued from page 137.) 


ONE of the leading points in this 
discussion, relates to the readings 
of the Greek MSS. emploved by 
Robert Stephens, in the construc- 
tion of the text of his celebrated 
edition of the New ‘Testament, 
and to the placing of the crotchet 
referred to by Mr. Gibbon. From 
the complicated nature of this 
controversy, and the numerous 
minute points which it involves, it 
is very difficult to give an abridged 
view of this part of the argument. 
It appears that of the sixteen 
codices, including the Complu- 
tensian, used by Stephens, only 
seven contained the Catholic Epis- 
tles, consequently no more could 
be employed in his collation of 
the disputed verse. In his text 
he shows the number of words 
omitted in any of his MSS., by 
peresing an obelus + before the 
rst word, and a little crotchet ), 
or semicircle, after the last word. 
In the disputed text, he places 
his obelus and crotchet as un- 
der, t ev tw ovpuyw ) Oo marnp 
@ Aoyog, «.7.4. By which he 
appears to intimate that not the 
whole verse, but only the words 
ey tw ovpayw were omitted in 
his seven MSS. Whether the 


placing of the crotchet in this 
position, instead of the end of the 
verse, was by design, or mistake 





of Stephens, or his compositor, 
it is impossible now to ascertain: 
The latter is by far the more pro- 
bable supposition. 

The friends of the disputed 
passage, among whom must be 
ranked, in particular, Mr. Tra- 
vis, considered it as most evi- 
dent, that the MSS. employed 
by Stephens contained the pas- 
sage, and every possible effort has 
been made to maintain this ground. 
It 1s clear, however, that if the 
Stephenic MSS. remain, and can 
be identified, they must furnish 
the most conclusive proof of the 
actual reading. And as Stephens 
refers to all the seven by one indi- 
cation, should even one of the 
seven be found not to contain the 
passage, it would be conclusive 
against the whole. It happens 
that no Greek MS., at present 
known, omits only the three words 
to which the notation of the Ste- 
phenic text is limited. Four of 
the seven MSS. employed by 
Stephens, on the Catholic Epis- 
tles, were borrowed trom the Royal 
Library at Paris, and returned 
after being used. It was found 
by Simon, more than a hundred 

ears ago, that not a single MS. 
in the Royal Library at Paris con- 
tained the disputed text. And as 
four of Stephens’s seveu were in- 
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cluded in those MSS., though 
which four had not been ascer- 
tained, little doubt could be enter- 
tained of Stephens's mistake. 

Le Long, in 1720, undertook to 
ascertain the four very MSS. be- 
longing to the Royal Library 
used by Stephens. He succeeded 
in identifying them; and found 
they omitted the whole verse. 
From this peried Stephens’s semi- 
circle was abandoned to its fate, 
till, Archdeacon Travis took a 
journey to Paris, in 1791, with a 
view to re-collate the MSS. on 
which Le Long had fixed, as 
the seven which were used by 
Stephens. The effect of his exa- 
mination was a full confidence on 
his part that Le Long had been mis- 
taken in the MSS., that the crot- 
chet stands in the proper place 
in the text of Stephens, and “ that 
the calumniated memory of Ste- 
phens woul. be redeemed to its 
ancient honours.” But all this is 
no better than idle vaunting, for 
Travis only proved himself to be 
totally unfit for the task of exa- 
mining and collating Greek MSS., 
as no doubt can be entertained of 
the identity of the MSS. in ques- 
tion. 

Four of the seven MSS. used by 
Stephens, containing the Catholic 
Epistles, and referred to by the 
mistaken placing of his crotchet, 
as if they read ‘the disputed verse, 
being thus ascertained, and found 
not to contain it; during the in- 
terval of 1791 and 1794, when 
Travis’s last edition of his letters 
appeared, Mr., now Dr. Marsh, 
Bishop of Peterborough, thought 
he discovered another of those 
MSS. in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. And in 
the year 1793, in a note to the 
second volume of his Translation 
of Michaelis’ Introduction to the 
New Testament, he intimated this 
discovery. This MS. had once 
belonged to Vatabalus, the friend 
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of Stephens, and  partecdy corre- 
sponds with the Codex Stephani 
ty. This MS. alsoomits the whole 
of the disputed verse; and thus 
five of Stephens’s seven MSS., 
containing the Catholic Epistles, 
have been discovered, and are 
found to want the passage. The 
two other MSS. have not yet, I 
believe, been found, but the ques- 
tion, as to all the MSS., must 
be regarded as settled. 

This note of Dr. Marsh, Travis 
attacked in the last edition of his 
Letters to Gibbon. The following 
is the passage :— 

** In addition to these adver- 
saries, the learned translator of 
Michaelis has lately informed the 
world, that the MS. distinguished 
by the letters «xy R. Stephens, is 
now in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, is there 
marked Kk, 6.4, and that it con- 
tains the epistle of St. John, but 
not the verse, 1 John v.7. His 
argument on this subject may be 
reduced to the following heads. 

“1. The readings which R. 
Stephens has produced ‘from the 
MS. cy alone, throughout the 
Catholic Epistles, amount to 
twenty. 

** 2, These singular readings are 
all found * without any exception, 
and without the least variation’ in 
this MS. Kk. 

*« 3. Several of these singular 
readings have been discovered in 
no MS. whatever since the days 
of R. Stephens. 

‘*4, This extraordinary coin- 
cidence, united with the circum- 
stance that the MS. Kk has the name 
of a contemporary, and a friend 
of R. Stephens in it, affords the 
strongest proof that the MS., now 
in question, and the MS. cy of R. 
Stephens, are one and the same 
book: And therefore, 

«5. The semicircle of R. Ste- 
phens is misplaced. 

“The observations on this ar- 
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_gument, founded. on an exami- 
nation of the Catholic Epistles, 
in this MS. Kk, shall follow the 
order in which the several parts 
of that argument are here ar- 
ranged. 

.. “1, On referring to the margin 
of R. Stephens, it will appear 
that he has quoted his MS. cy 
solely, not merely in twenty, but 
in, twenty-five places. 

“2. One of these singular rea- 
dings, which is not found in the 
MS, Kk, isin James v. 7, in which 
passage this copy reads ewe da/3y 
Kaproy mpwiyoy kac oforv. But 
the MS, cy reads the passage thus, 
ewe ay AaBn epwmory Kat oYrpor, 
without caproy or any other sub- 
stantive. This may, perhaps, be 
one of those five passages which 
Mr. Marsh did not reckon. It 
renders his whole argument inef- 
fective, although the other twenty- 
four singular readings should be 
(as on examination they appear to 
be) in the MS, Kk. 

*«3. As to the. assertion that 
several of these singular readings 
have been discovered in no MS. 
whatever since the days of KR. 
Stephens, it will appear, on con- 
sulting the various readings col- 
lected by Mill, Wetstein, and 
Griesbach, that the case stands 
thus, or nearly thus. Of the 
twenty-four singular readings, in 
which the MS. vy and Kk agree, 
twelve have been discovered in 
other Greek MSS., six more have 
been found in some of the oldest 
versions, and one more in Cyril, 
of Alexandria; so that there are 
onty five singular readings, which 
have not yet been found any 
where, except in the MSS. Kk, 
and cy. 

**4, Mr. Marsh infers from this 
extraordinary coincidence, (a co- 
incidence of twelve readings,) 
audtrem the word Vatablus being 
written in the MS. Kk, that it 
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must be the MS. cy of R, Stephens. 
It will instantly appear how in- 
significant the latter circumstance 
is. And with regard to the former, 
if it be a just inference that two 
MSS. are the same, because they 
agree in a certain number of pas. 
sages, where they deviate from all 
other copies; it is surely reason- 
able to conelude, that if one of 
two given MSS. shall disagree, not 
only with the other, but also with 
the rest of the MSS. which have 
hitherto been collated, in a far 
greater number of passages, they 
must be two different MSS. 

‘* In the MS. Kk, there are in 
all 135 deviations from the text of 
R. Stephens, each of them not 
less important than those which he 
has produced from his MS, «cy. In 
his margin the MS. cy is quoted 
only 60 times. There are in the 
MS. Kk, therefore, 75 more va- 
rious readings than R. Stephens 
has produced from the MS. cy. 

“ Among the 135 readings, 
just mentioned, there are 42 which 
are not to be met with, either in 
the margin of R. Stephens, or in 
the various readings of Mill, of 
Wetstein, or of Griesbach; that 
is, there are 42 passages wherein 
the MS. Kk differs, not only from 
the MS. vy, (as the fair presump- 
tion is,) but from every other 
known MS, But there are twelve 
places alone in which the MS. cy 
is known to disagree with the MS. 
Kk, and to difler from every other 
copy. From all which facts and 
circumstances taken together, it 
appears most probable that the 
copies now in question are two 
different MSS. And _ therefore 
that 

“5, Mr. Marsh’s argument does 
not shew that the semicircle of RK. 
Stephens is misplaced. 

* It will not be too strong an 
observation to remark, that such 
accusations tarnish not his well- 
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earned honours. They prove Bo- 
thiag—but the precipitancy of his 
accusers ”* 

lt was in defence of his note, 
therefore, and in farther support of 
his own views, and those of 
Michaelis,t on 1 John v. 7, that 
this learned writer published’ at 
Leipsic, where he was then resi- 
ding, the following able volume; 
** Lettersto Mr. Archdeacon Travis, 
in Vindication of one of the Trans- 
lator’s Notes to Michaelis’s Intro- 
duction, and in confirmation of 
the opinion that a Greek MS. now 
preserved in the Public Library of 
the, University of Cambridge, is 
one of the seven, which are quoted 
by R. Stephens, at 1 John v. 7. 
With an Appendix, containing a 
Review of Mr. Travis’s Collation 
of the Greek MSS. which he exa- 
wined in Paris; an Extract from 
Mr. Pappelbaum’s Treatise on the 
Berlin MS.; and an Essay on the 
Origin and Object of the Valesian 
Readings. 8vo, 1795.” 

These letters, seven in number, 
with the appendices, supplied every 
thing that was wanting to complete 
the discomfiture and disgrace of 
the unfortunate Archdeacon. They 
deprive him not only of every sha- 
dow of argument, but clearly prove 
that he resorted to artifice to sup- 
port the cause he had rashly un- 
dertaken to defend, It is impos- 
sible to convey an idea of the 
labour, research, and learning, 
which this admirable volume dis- 
plays. It is worth being con- 
sulted, as an exercise of the un- 





* Travis’s Letters, pp. 410—414. 

+ Mr. Butler, by mistake, represents 
Michaelis as at first an advocate for the 
disputed verse, and refers toa book, by 
him, on that side of the question, and to 
another also in opposition to it-—-Hore 
Biblice, Vol. I. p. 379.—What he affirms 
of Michaelis, belongs to Semler, who 
changed his views, and wrote both the 
works which Mr. Butler ascribes to 
Michaelis. -- See Marsh’s Michaelis, vob. 
vi. p. 413. 
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derstanding, aud of being refer red 
to as a specimen of, the most ad. 
mirably sustained, argumentation. 
The main positions are established 
by a superfluity of proof, so that 
the reader has no. option, but. to, 
adopt the conclusion respecting 
the identity of the MSS., the 
misplacing of the ecrotchet, and 
consequently that none of the 
MSs. used by Stephens really 
contained this passage. On every 
point, indeed, involved in this dis- 
cussion, much curious and aceu- 
rate information is communicated, 
so that the reader will find it ene 
of the most valuable works in the 
whole range of biblical, criticism. 
One of the most curious appli- 
cations of mathematical science te 
moral evidence, is’ contained” jn 
this work, By the application 
of a mathematical theorem, ia the 
fourth letter, to the documents 
produced in the secead and fifth 
letters, the learned writer endea- 
vours to show that the proba 
bility in favour of the MS, Kk. 
6. 4, in the University of Cam- 
bridge, being one of the MSS, 
collated by Stephens, is, te; the 
probability of the contrary, as two 
nonillions to unity. This he eon- 
ceives, if the calculation be cors 
rect, every ove will consider as 
amounting to a moral certainty, 
Various opinions may he, en« 
tertained respecting, the propriety 
of applying mathematical seience 
to such subjects; and also 14 
ecting the perfect accuracy of 
the algebraic formula on which 
he reasons; but only one opinion 
can exist respecting the point, to 
which it is applied, Dr. Marsh’s 
account of the steps which led 
to the result at. which he finally 
arrived, is singularly interesting, 
though too leng for quotation, 
and affords a beautiful specimen 
of critical caution and , acumen, 
The following passage will show 
his views and mealies respecting 
b 2 
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the moral and intellectual qualities 
of his antagonist. 

*« Here | would willingly close 
this subjeet; but as you, your- 
self, are so extremely liberal of 
censure, even in cases where you 
ought rather to applaud, you must 
not expect to escape, where cen- 
sure is justly due. The expres- 
sion, ‘shameful debility,’ which 
you apply to Le Long, Wetstein, 
and Griesbach, might be retorted, 
not four but foer score fold upon 
yourself; for of an huadred ex- 
amples, which you have produced, 
p- 220—241, and which have been 
the subject of the preceding in- 
quiry, there are more than seventy, 
which are either false, or prove 
nothing, or prove against your- 
self. When [I find you arguing 
from Stephens’s silence, and con- 
cluding that his MSS. agreed with 
his text, wherever he has not spe- 
eified the contrary, or when I see 
you gravely pte Ere gpa 
own words, and producing them 
as various readings of a Greek 
MS., F have no other sensation 
than that of pity for a man, who 
has imprudently engaged in sacred 
eriticism, without possessing the 
necessary qualifications. But when 
I meet with assertions that cannot 
be aseribed to want of knowledge; 
when I find you quoting Stephens 
for evidence, which he has not 
giren and suppressing that which 

e really has, and consider that 
there are instances of the former 
kind, in which you could hardly 
have been taken by surprise, and 
examples of the latter, in which 
you neither could have been igno- 
rant of what Stephens had quoted, 
nor of the impossibility of con- 
¢ealing that quotation, without 
leading your readers into error, it 
is really difficult to avoid giving 
way to the feelings of a just in- 


digration.”* 
* Pp. 236—240. 
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This volume may be considered 
as concluding the direct contro- 
versy occasioned by Gibbon’s 
attack. Travis never returned 
to the charge. He died about this 
time, not without a suspicion that 
the controversy severely affected 
his health, and contributed to 
shorten his days. 

In 1801, Dr. Marsh published 
the second part of the transla- 
tion of Michaelis’s Introduction. 
The last volume of this work 
contains a Dissertation of that 
learned German on the passage 
in question; in which, among 
other things, he gives a short 
account of what hed been pub- 
lished in Germany, in defence 
of the passage, subsequently to 
1756, the year in which the first 
edition of his Introduction ap- 
peared, and in which he had ex- 
pressed his opinion that the pas- 
sage was spurious. 

* The first is a thesis written 
for a public diyputation by Dr. 
Semler, at Halle, ia 1751, entitled, 
Vindicie plurium precipuarum 
lectionum codicis Greci Novi 
Testamenti, adversus Whistonum, 
atque ab eo latas leges criticas. 
This tract eminently distinguishes 
itself from the rest by its profound 
learning, and great moderation. 
It would be superfluous to make 
any reply to it at present, because 
the learned author himself, who 
soon after altered his opinion, not 
only confuted all the arguments 
which had been used in favour of 
1 John v. 7, but wrote the most 
important work which we have on 
this subject. 

*« The next defence of 1 John 
v. 7, was written by Mr. f. E. 
Wagner, in 1752, and entitled, 
Integritas commatis septimi ca- 
pitis quinti prime Joannis epistole 
ab impugnationibus novatoris cu- 
jusdam denuo vindicata. This 


Seeatise was directed particularly 


against me, whom the author 
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meant by his ‘novator quidam.’ 
But with such an adversary as 
Mr. Wagner, I never could per- 
suade myself to enter into any 
controversy. : 

«* After a lapse of above thirty 
years, the learned Knittel under- 
took another defence of the dis- 
puted passage in his ‘ New Criti- 
cisms on 1 John v. 7,’ printed at 
Brunswick, in 1785. This is a 
valuable work, and much useful 
information may be derived from 
it; but in the proof of the prin- 
eipal point the author has totally 
failed. 

** In the same year, Mr. Travis 
published in London his ‘ Letters 
to Gibbon ;’ and in the year fol- 
lowing, Mr. Stresow printed at 
Hamburgh his * Open Avowal of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, as de- 
livered in 1 John v. 7.’ But both 
of these publications betrayed the 
utmost partiality and ignorance.”* 

The greatest part of Michaelis’s 
dissertation is occupied in combat- 
ing the ground on which Bengel 
had rested the defence of the text, 
which is done in a very masterly 
and convincing manner. The 
sixth section ts occupied with 
Michaelis’s view of the manner in 
which the passage was introduced 
into the Latin copies, from which 
little doubt can be entertained, it 
was afterwards translated into 
Greek, and thus obtained pos- 
session, first of one Greek MS., 
and then of the Complutensian 
Edition. As the seetion is short, 
I shall give it entire. 

-*« When it has been proved, by 
satisfactory evidence, that a pas- 
sage is spurious, it is wholly unne- 
cessary to show at what time, or 
in what manner, the passage was 
first introduced. There are many 
readings in our common printed 





* Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. vi. pp. 413, 
414. 
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text, which, at present, are uni- 
versally allowed to be false, though 
we cannot ascertain by what 
copyist they were first written, or 
what particular cause has given 
them Perth, In such cases we 
must be satisfied with probable 
conjecture; for historical evidence 
is seldom to be expected, since in- 
terpolations are in general clan- 
destine facts, and are very rarely 
recorded. But since the advo- 
cates of 1 John v. 7, contend, 
that this passage would not have 
been contained in the Latin ver- 
sion, unless it had been contained 
likewise in the Greek, I will en- 
deavour to show in what manner 
it was first introduced into the 
Latin version. 

«The simple fact, that it had 
its origin in the Latin, is indis- 
putable, since it is contained in 
no ancient Greek manuscript, and 
in no other version. And the 
cause, which gave it birth, was 
probably the following. It ap- 
pears from the third section of this 
chapter, that the African fathers 
interpreted 1 John 5. 8, mysti- 
cally, and considered ‘the spirit, 
the water, and the blood,’ as de- 
noting the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. Further it must 
be remarked, that the African 
fathers were the first who disco- 
vered Lt John v. 7, in the Latin 
version. The combination of these 
two facts leads to the following 
probable conclusion ; that the spi- 
ritual interpretation of 1 John v. 
8, was written in the margin of 
one or more Latin manuscripts, 
and that in order to distinguish 
the terrestial from the celestial 
meaning, the words ‘ in terra’ were 
added as a marginal gloss, in ‘re- 
ference to ‘ testimonium ‘ dant’ 
in the eighth verse, by which 
means both the literal and the 
spiritual meaning were rendered 
perfect. According to this repre- 
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sentation, the text and the margin 
stood thus, 


* in terra. 

: ** Quoniam tres 
Recmneaptsaet sunt, qui testimo- 
dant in colo, | niumdant,* spiritus, 
Pater, Ver- | et aqua, et sanguis: 
—_ ee et hi tres unum 
et hi tresunum | SUNt. 
sunt. 





When a copy of this kind fell 
into the hands of ignorant tran- 
scribers, who were making new 
transcripts of the Latin Bible, 
they imagined, that what was 
written in the margin was a part of 
the text, which had been omitted 
by mistake; consequently they 
inserted it in the text of the ma- 
nuscript, which they themselves 
were writing. But some of them 
inserted the marginal reading be- 
fore the text, of which it was the 
interpretation, others after it; and 
this is the reason why the contro- 
verted passage has no fixed place 
in the Latin manuscripts, the hea- 
venly witnesses sometimes pre- 
ceding, sometimes following the 
earthly witnesses. 

‘* In this manner the passage 
having gained admittance into one 
or more Latin manuscripts written 
in Africa, it had the undeserved 
good fortune to be quoted in the 
Confession of Faith, presented at 
the end of the fifth century by the 
African bishops to Huneric, king 
of the Vandals. And as these 
bishops became martyrs, and were 
said even to have performed a 
miracle, the passage, in conse- 
quence of its having been quoted 
in their Confession, not only ac- 
quired celebrity, but was stamped 
with authority. Hence other Latin 
transcribers, especially they who 
lived in Africa, were induced to 
fellow the example of those who 
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transferred the passage from the 
margin to the text. And, as the 
Carthaginian and Roman churches 
were closely allied, this example 
soon spread itself to the tran- 
seribers, who lived.in Italy. It 
must be observed, however, that 
the example was not imitated uni- 
versally; for Facundus, who lived 
in the sixth century, did not find 
the passage in his manuscript of 
the Latin version. This appears 
from. the circumstance, that. he 
proves the doctrine of the Trinity 
by a mystical interpretation of the 
eighth verse ; which he certainly 
would not have done, if the seventh 
verse had been contained in his 
manuscript, because in this verse 
the doctrine, which he intended ~ 
to prove, is literally and directly 
asserted. After the sixth century, 
the whole Latin church was in- 
volved in ignorance and barbarism ; 
all critical inquiries were at an 
end. and both spurious and ge- 
nuine passages were received with- 
out distinction. In the middle 
ages, therefore, 1 John v. 7, was 
generally considered throughout 
the west of Europe, as a part of 
St. John’s first Epistle, without 
any further questions being asked 
about it.”* 

Such is the decided opinion of 
one of the most learned, candid, 
and ingenious critics which Ger- 
many ever — of the spu- 
tiousness of this passage, and of 
the method in which it crept into 
the text. His explanation is not 
founded on mere conjecture of 
hypothesis ; but on circumstances 
belonging to the state of the Latin 
MSS. which strongly support the 
view which he has given. 





* Pp. 434—437. 


(To be continued. ) 
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AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER, 
WHICH PREVAILED IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
DURING THE LAST CENTURY. 


PRAYER is essential to the exist- 
ence and progress of piety, either 
im individuals or in the church of 
Christ collectively. In some in- 
stances, the flame of devotion 
burns with greater brilliancy and 
intensity than in others; and in 
some periods, the church has 
shone more conspicuously as the 
light of the world than in others ; 
but at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, the spirit of prayer 
has indicated the existence, and 
marked the progress of genuine 
religion. 

The history of the last cen- 
tury shows, that numerous efforts 
were made to unite the church of 
Christ iv one holy confederacy of 
prayer. Frequent and urgent 
were the occasions, at the close 
of the seventeenth and the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, requiring the union of Chris- 
tians, in fervent, believing, and 
unceasing supplications. Our 
worthy fathers, the noncovform- 
ists, were men of ardent devotion; 
their days were days of * unut- 
terable intercession.” —‘* The 
saints,” says Flavel, ‘ that are 
gone to heaven under the late 
and former troubles, were mighty 
wrestlers with God in prayer. 
They fasted and wept; they 
pleaded our cause heartily; wept, 
and made supplication for the 
mercies we now enjoy, though 
it was not their lot to see them.” 
The peculiarity and danger of 
their circumstances induced them 
to set apart numerous days fu? 
fasting and intercession; and, un- 
questionably, to their sacrifices, 
their devotions, and their efforts, 
we are indebted, not only for our 
religious liberties, but also for 
the present revival and progress 
of piety throughout the earth. 


When the struggle for freedom 
of conscience had ‘ceased, and 
liberty was established, there was 
for a season a relaxation of vigi- 
lance and prayerfulness. Enjoy- 
ing the temporal good, the church 
became too unmindful of the 
spiritual. Formality and indo- 
lence began to pervade the saunc- 
tuary, and irreligion and infi- 
delity to extend their influence in 
the world. At this juncture, there 
were, however, ‘* a few, even in 
Sardis, whose garments retained 
their purest whiteness;” and a 
few in our Jerusalem, “ who 
sighed over the abominations done 
in the land.” 

A general concern, at the very 
commencement of the eighteenth 
century, was felt by such respect- 
ing the religious ‘state of the me- 
tropolis and the country. They 
mourned and sighed in secret. 
They conversed, corresponded, 
and preached on the subject. 
They formed plans of public use- 
fulness, to relieve the distressed, 
to instruct the ignorant, to reform 
the depraved; and, in addition, 
as equally and essentially neces- 
sary, they kept special days of 
humiliation and prayer, to im- 
plore the blessing of heaven on 
their efforts, and to seek a re- 
vival of religion throughout the 
world. 

These days were kept not by 
authoritative appointment, but by 
mutual consent. Propositions for 
the separation of such days were 
generally circulated, either by 
letters, or by the periodicals, 
and such propositions were pretty 
generally acceded to, In 1712, 
a renewed effort was made to 
secure a concurrence in prayer 
at specific times, and for er 
objects. There was published in 
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that year, by the ministers in the 
metropolis, an address, entitled 
«A serious Call from the City 
to the County, to join with them 
in setting apart some Time, viz. 
from Seven to Eight every Tues- 
day Morning, fox the solemn 
seeking of God, each one in his 
Closet, in this so critical a Junc- 
ture.” Previous to this, an ad- 
dress recommending fervent, and 
united, and specific prayer, had 
been published by the London 
ministers, and directed particu- 
larly to their brethren in Great 
Britain and Jreland; and had 
been generally received and 
adopted. How long this com- 
pact of 1712 lasted, does not ap- 
pear; but the ops of prayer 
was by it excited, and petitions 
were now more frequently and 
specifically offered for the re- 
vival and extension of pure and 
undefiled religion. 

Associations of ministers in 
their respective counties had been 
for some time established; and 
in some of them, it was cus- 
tomary to spend part of their 
time of convocation in humilia- 
tion before God, and in earnest 
prayer for the diffusion of the 
Gospel both at home and abroad. 
In 1729, the associated ministers 
of Leicestershire felt an unusual 
anxiety about the present and 
future state of the church of 
Christ, and at their anniversary, 
held at Lutterworth, they de- 
voted the entire day to the pur- 
pose already specified. It was 
at this meeting, the Rev. David 
Some, of Market Harborough, de- 
livered his excellent sermon, pub- 
lished subsequently under the 
title of ‘*‘ The Methods to be 
taken by Ministers for the Revival 
of Religion.” This sermon de- 
serves particular notice, both as 
it regards its author and its sub- 
ject. Its author was the per- 


sonal friend of Drs. Watts and 
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Doddridge, and it was doubt- 
less the means of directing the. 
attention of those admirable men 
to the same important subjects. 

In the same year, Doddridge 
published his ‘‘ Free Thoughts 
on the most probable Means of 
reviving the Dissenting Inte- 
rest;” and shortly after, Watts 
published his valuable treatise, 
entitled ‘ An humble Attempt 
towards the Revival of Practical 
Religion among Christians,” 
The celebrity of the authors’ 
names, gave, no doubt, an exten- 
sive circulation to these works ; 
and, by these, as well as by their 
personal influence and corre. 
spondence, rendered them instru- 
mental in preparing the public 
mind for that religivus impulse 
about shortly to be given to it, 
by the itinerating and effective 
labours of Whitfield and Wesley. 

Contemporaneous with these 
events and circumstances; the 
friends of the Redeemer in Scot- 
land felt considerable interest in 
the subject of the depressed state 
of religion, and the means of its re- 
vival, and proposed, on several oc- 
casions, to their brethren at home, 
in Great Britain, and through- 
out the world, that they should 
hold anited and _ simultaneous 
meetings for special prayer. 

In 1732, such a proposition 
was made and adopted, and in 
1735, the devotional union was 
renewed. Nor was America at 
this period without these holy and 
devout combinations. And is 
it too great presumption to sup- 
pose, that it was in answer to 
such prayers, that those cham- 
pions of a second Reformation, 
Whitfield and Wesley were raised 
up, and rendered so eminently 
successful? Nor can we fail to 
recognize the same gracious an- 
swer of prayer in the increased 
and increasing spirit of piety and 
exertion, which was excited at 
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this period in many of the Bri- 
tish churches. The amiable and 
learned Doddridge anticipating 
the spirit of our times, was now 
contemplating a Christian mission 
to the heathen, and exciting his 
own people and connexions to 
more frequent supplication, for 
the conversion of the idolatrous 
nations, They solemnly resolved 
“to pray daily for the advance- 
ment of the Gospel in the world, 
and for the success of all the 
faithful servants of Christ, who 
are engaged in the work of it, 
especially among the heathen 
nations ;” they resolved also “ to 
meet quarterly, for the purpose 
of united and social prayer, and 
exertion in this glorious cause. 
It was in 1741, that he attempted 
to arouse the Independent Churches 
to a sense of their duty and obli- 
gation to the heathen. In that 
year, he preached his faithful and 
affecting discourse on ‘ the Evil 
and Danger of neglecting the Souls 
of Men,” which discourse, delivered 
at various places, and on different 
occasions, together with his ad- 
vice and persuasions, was the 
means of exciting an interest in 
the cause of the Redeemer, not 
previously felt. 

The third decade of this century 
was distinguished by some extra- 
ordinary revivals of piety under 
Frank, in Germany, and under Ed- 
wards and others, in America. In- 
formation of these events speedily 
reached England, and contributed 
greatly to awaken the attention, 
and to excite the interest, of the 
British Christians. Ministers be- 
gan to be roused from their le- 
thargy. They looked around them, 
and viewed more seriously the 
state of their respective societies, 
and the Church in general, They 
saw much remained to be done 
before the predicted * showers of 
blessings” could be expected to 
descend on their vineyards-and on 
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the garden of the Lord. Hence 
a general ‘concert for prayer” 
was established in 1744, in Scot- 
land, , England, and America. 
This concert was proposed to be 
continued for two years. Certain 
portions of time on Saturday even- 
ings and Sabbath mornings in pri- 
vate, and one entire day in each 
quarter, were to be devoted to the 
hallowed exercises of confession 
and intercession. At the expira- 
tion of the second yéar, a more 
public and general notice was 
given of this holy concert, and it 
was recommended to the churches 
of Christ throughout the world, 
to renew it for the term of seven 
years. Memorials were published 
and circulated widely on the sub- 
ject. [t was to co-operate with his 
brethren in Scotland and England, 
that President Edwards wrote his 
valuable pamphlet,* entitled, “ A 
Call to extraordinary Prayer,” 
and urged his American brethren 
to join this holy alliance. This 
call met with a general and hearty 
concurrence. It is gratifying to 
observe how numerous and fre- 
quent were the revivals during 
these years that the church was 
praying continually, ‘‘that the 
words of the Lord might run and 
be glorified.” In Scotland, at 
Cambuslang, Kelsyth, and other 
towns and villages; in Hollaod,, 
in several considerable towns and 
cities ; in England, by the itinerat- 
ing labours of Whitfield and Wes. 
ley, and by the labours of Grim- 
shaw in the north, and. Walker 
and Darracott in the west, and by, 
others whose praises. are in the 
churches ; in Ireland, chiefly by. 
Wesley and his coadjutors ; and 





* This pamphlet: is admirably suited 
to the present times, and will amply. re- 
pay a serious, attentive, and frequent. 
perusal. It was published a few, years 
since, in a cheap form at the Bungay 
press, and may still be purchased- im 
considerable nambers,, 
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in America, by our British Evan- 
gelists, by Edwards, Bellamy, 
the Tennants, and others, “ the 
word of the Lord grew and multi- 
plied,” and “‘niultitudes were added 
to the church daily of sach as 
should be saved.” 

Nor was prayer the only means 
employed during this earlier part 
of the century. Prayer withont 
exertion savours both of indolence 
and presumption. Of such in- 
discretion and folly the followers 
of Christ, anxious for the salva- 
tion of the world, were not guilty. 
Various institutions and societies 
were formed for the purpose of 
diffusing light and knowledge 
throughout Great Britain, and 
other parts of the world. A So- 
ciety was established in London, 
in 1750, for the circulating of the 
Scriptures, and of Religious Books 
and Tracts: and though not ex- 
tensively patronised, and was com- 
paratively limited, yet was the 
means of accomplishing much 
good. Similar Societies were 
formed, about the same period, in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen. 

The “concert for prayer” ter- 
minated in 1753, but was again 
renewed for seven years longer b 
many in England and Scotland, 
In the interim, another effort was 
made to secure the prayerful co- 
operation of the friends of the Re- 
deemer. A pamphlet was issued 
in 1757, designated, ‘‘ An Earnest 
Invitation to the Friends of the 
Established Church to join others 
in setting apart one Hour of every 
Week for Prayer on behalf of the 
Cause of Christ in the Earth.” 
Subsequent to this, a more general 
interest began to be felt on the 
subject, and prayer was more di- 
rectly and specifically, as well as 
Segpertly. made by the church ; 
and hence fewer direct proposals 
were made .to unite in sup- 
plication. The plan janshilly 
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adopted by the British Churches 
of devoting the first Monday 
evening in the month to prayer 
for the spread of the Gospel, was 
commenced, in 1784, by the Bap- 
tist Associated Churches in Nor- 
thamptonshire, and was follow- 
ed, shortly afterwards, by other 
churches in the Midland and 
Northern Districts. America now 
began to desire a renewed co-ope- 
ration in devotion. There was 
published in New York, in 1786, 
a proposition, ‘‘ submitted to the 


consideration of God’s people of 


every denomination, to devote a 
portion of every Sabbath to pray 
for the outpouring of the Spirit 
on the Churches and the world.” 
This pamphlet was republished in 
Glasgow in 1787, and, doubtless, 
as the ‘Call of the Church” 
meets with a cheerful response, 
many sincerely and perseveringly 
engaged in the hallowed work. 
Since that period, the importance 
of united and specific prayer, for 
a more copious illapse of spiri- 
tual influence, has been generally 
recognised, and is now universally 
acknowledged. 

In the present anxiety felt on 
the subject of special prayer for 
the Holy Spirit, we discover at 
once the means and the evidence 
of a revival of pure and unde- 
filed religion in the churches of 
the Redeemer: and it may be 
confidently expected, that the de- 
voting of. the Good Friday to 
the solemn exercise of humilia- 
tion and prayer will be attended 
and followed by the most pleasing 
results. To sucha hallowed con- 
secration of our time, we are sum- 
moned by the united voice of the 
church, and we are encouraged 
by the example of the saints dur- 
ing the last century, and the con- 
sequent blessings which have 
resulted to the church and the 
world; and this paper cannot be 
concluded more appropriately, 
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than by recording the pure wish 
of the excellent and venerable 
Sutcliffe, «* O for thousands upou 
thousands, divided into small 
bands, in their respective cities, 
towns, villages, and neighbour- 
hood, all met at the same time, 
and in pursuit of one end, offering 
up their united prayers like so 
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many ascending clouds of in- 
cense before the Most High! 
May he shower down blessings 
on all the scattered tribes of 
Zion! Grace, great grace, be 
with all them that love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. Amen,” 
R. A. 
Dedham. 


STRICTURES ON A PASSAGE IN “ THE MODERN MARTYRS.” 


To the Editors—A few days 
ago a member of the church I 
serve in the Gospel, requested my 
opinion of some statements in a 
recent publication, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Modern Martyrs, by the Author of 
the Evangelical Rambler.” Being 
much engaged in the practical de- 
tails of ministerial duty, I have 
not leisure for perusing those 
works of half fiction, half fact, 
now so frequently issuing from the 
press, and I have a degree of 
scepticism how far compositions 
of such a style and tone are cal- 
culated to serve the interests of 
genuine piety. As, however, 
they gratify the popular taste for 
excitement, and form a sort of 
connecting link between worldli- 
ness and spirituality, they will be 
extensively read, and are likely 
to produce a considerable impres- 
sion. It is, therefore, necessary 
to keep them under a measure of 
surveillance. 

The sentiments on which, as a 
Congregationalist and a Christian, 
I am disposed to comment, occur 
in pp. 15—21 of the second vo- 
lume. The extract is too long for 
insertion, but the substance is as 
follows :—that a person, conscien- 
tiously attached to the Established 
Church, who has no opportunity 
of attending an evangelical minis- 
try in that communion, ought to 
join a dissenting church, in order 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper, 
until a godly Episcopal Clergy- 


man comes into the neighbour- 
hood; that, of course, a dissent- 
ing church is bound to receive 
such an applicant as a memLer ; 
and, that, in admitting members, 
the church is not to be consulted, 
the minister alone having the 
power of introducing persons to 
fellowship. 

Now, to me it appears that the 
Church Established by Law, is, 
in its whole framework and ad- 
ministration, so widely different 
from Churches of the Congrega- 
tional order, that persons con- 
scientiously preferring the one, 
cannot conscientiously concur in 
the other. It is a law of the 
Established Church, recorded in 
her XXVIth Article, that the 
unworthiness of ministers does not 
hinder the effect of Sacraments 
administered by them, and that 
therefore the Lord’s Supper, 
though administered by an un- 
godly man, may be received with 
edification. Consistently with the 
belief of this, no one could desire 
connexion with a dissenting church 
on the ground referred to. Pub- 
licly becoming a member of a 
society implies an approbation 
of the general rules and principles 
according to which its affairs are 
conducted ; and how a conscien- 
tious Episcopalian can propose to 
become a member of an Indepen- 
dent Church, I am at a loss to 
conceive, seeing he must, by so 
doing, place mone under the 
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disagreeable necessity of hearing 
principles inculcated, and of seeing 
them continually acted upon, 
which are opposed to his belief 
of the will of God. 

But, in case an individuai be 
willing to submit to these unplea- 
santnesses, what should be the 
conduct of the church which he 
proposes to join? Far be it from 
us to cherish the spirit which says 
to any, “Stand by, 1 am holier 
than thou.” As intimated above, 
however, I consider that statedly 
aud fully joining our ecclesiasti- 
cal body rather than another, 
ought to proceed from the per- 
suasion that the body joined, is, 
in the peculiarities by which it 
is distinguished trom others, more 
consonant with the divine word. 
When a person offers himself as 
a candidate for church fellowship 
with us, the first inquiries made 
regard his experimental knowledge 
of the Gospel. Having satisfied 
myself upon that point, I next 
inquire, (as an enlightened and 
sincere regard to the will of 
God should regulate the Chris- 
tian in every thing,) does he, after 
examining the Scriptures, con- 
scientiously approve of our eccle- 
siastical order? If his reply be 
in the negative, and he avows 
the constitution of another com- 
munity to be, ip his view, more 
scriptural, I have no hesitation in 
recommending him to attach him- 
self to that body which he reli- 
giously prefers. I do no violence 
to his conscience; I only endea- 
vour to prevent his taking a 
step opposed to its dictates. I 
am guilty of no breach of charity ; 
I rather act in the spirit of love, 
advising him to practice as he be- 
lieves to be most consistent with 
that which is, in all things, the 
rule of faith and duty. We con- 

. ceive agreement in the general 
principles of church order, as well 
as inthe leading doctrines of Chris- 
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tianity, requisite among church 
members, in order to preserve 
identity and harmony in the body. 
Were conscientious Episcopalians 
and conscientious Ludependents 
united in fellowship, the former 
would naturally wish that the con- 
gregation should be placed under 
episcopal jurisdiction, which the 
latter would conscientiously resist. 
Inthe admission of members, where 
it is, as with us, vested in the 
body, Episcopalians would desire 
that almost indiscriminate admis- 
sion to the Lord’s table should be 
granted, whereas the Independents 
would insist that none but those 
who were, in appearance at least, 
capable of disceruing the Lord’s 
body, should have the privilege 
of that ordinance. In the ap- 
pointment of a minister, serious 
difficulties would arise as to with 
whom the power of appointing 
lay. How could a church, con- 
stituted of persons differing so 
widely and conscientiously upon 
ecclesiastical order, unite to act 
in such cases as are described 
in Matthew xviii. 15—17, and 
1 Corinthians v.1—#? I appre- 
hend that in such cases the much 
extolled ‘‘satety-valve of private 
opinion” would be insufficient to 
prevent a disastrous explosion. 
Miss Lister, the Modern Martyr, 
inquires of her dissenting friend, 
Miss Winkworth, whether the 
church to which she belongs does 
not require, when a person wishes 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper, 
that his name shall be announced 
to the whole body, when assem- 
bled together? **and do you not 
for a whole month keep him in 
suspense respecting the issue of 
his application? and do you not 
require from him, in writing, a de- 
tailed account of his religious ex- 
perience? and then let the vote of 
the majority decide, whether he 
shall, or shall not, do what he 
canceives to be his duty?” &c. 
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To these enquiries Miss W. re- 
plies, with much self-complacency, 
‘*I know that such requirements 
are made hy some dissenting 
churches, but I am happy to in- 
form you, that they are not de- 
manded by us: if they were, [ 
should blush for our inconsis- 
tency. You ask me, what chap- 
ter or verse of the New Testament 
gives its sanction to them; and, 
in reply, L unhesitatingly say, I 
cannot tell. I have read the Gos- 
pels, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles which were ad- 
dressed to the churches; but I 
have never met with a single para- 
graph or sentence that authorizes 
the adoption of such a plan of 
admission to Christian commu- 
nion; and, in my opinion, it is 
as anti-scriptural as indiscriminate 
admission to communion—taking 
its rise amongst us, from the same 
principle of domination which 
placed the Bishop of Rome in 
the papal chair; and which prin- 
ciple has led to all the corruptions 
which, in every age and in every 
country, have distigured and de- 
filed the beauty and the purity of 
the Christian church.” —‘* Our 
plan resembles that which was 
adopted by the Apostles, in the 
first ages (Query, age?) of the 
church, which was the purest. 
Ifa person wish to join the church, 
and partake of the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper, he waits on 
the minister, as the primitive con- 
vert waited on an Apostle, who 
converses with him, and, if satis- 
tied with his confession of faith, 
and avowed motives, he admits 
him into fellowship with his Chris.. 
tian brethren, without being sub- 
jected to that anti-scriptural or- 
deal, against which you have so 
very justly entered your sarcastic 
protest.” Of all this, Miss L. 
approves, and declares, “ I can 
have no objection to submit myself 
to the examination of the pastor 
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of the church, who is invested by 
Jesus Christ with power to con- 
duct it.” 

Now, Gentlemen, J cannot but 
think that the plan of admission 
thus commended, savours much 
more of ‘the principle of domi- 
nation which placed the Bishop of 
Rome in the papal chair,” than the 
plan which is so strongly cen- 
sured; for it is ever to be remem- 
bered, that the papacy had its 
origin in the usurpations of the 
clergy, not of the laity. Iam not 
going to defend the conduct of 
those churches, if such there be, 
who require a detail of experience 
in writing, as a sine qua non of 
admission. I think the requiring 
it altogether unwarranted. At 
the same time, I have been accus- 
tomed to read the New Testament, 
and do not recollect any passage 
which warrants the ordinary mi- 
nisters of the Gospel assuming in 
the churches now, whatever powers 
may have been exercised by 
Apostles in the beginning ; neither 
have [ met with any passage 
which invests ministers with the 
whole and sole power of deciding 
on the admission or non-admission 
of members to a church. On the 
contrary, there are some state- 
ments in the New Testament which 
seem to imply that the people had 
a voice in such affairs, even in the 
first age, which was the purest. 

For example, from Acts ix. 
26—29, we learn, that when Saul 
attempted to join himself to the 
church in Jerusalem, the disciples, 
not believing him to be a sincere 
convert, declined receiving him to 
their fellowship. Barnabas then 
made such representations to the 
Apostles, as gave full and uni- 
versal satisfaction. 1 infer from 
the statement, that a church has a 
right to decline holding commu- 
nion with those, in whom they 
have not confidence, that they are 
sincere in their profession. Here 
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is at least the power of a veto, 
lodged in the people. To whom 
I would ask, was the direction 
given, Romans xiv. 1. ‘* Him 
that is weak in the faith receive 
ye, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions,” or, ‘“ not to judge his 
doubtful thoughts.” Here, I con- 
ceive, the right of deciding upon 
the admission of persons to tel- 
lowship, is recognized as belong- 
ing to the body who are united in 
fellowship. The power of ad- 
mission, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, rested originally where the 
power of excommunication rested, 
which was undeniably in the 
church, Matthew xviii. 17; 1 Cor. 
v. 4,5. The bond of fellowship, 
in a Christian church, I under- 
stand to be mutual affection and 
confidence, inspired by rational 
evidence of each other's piety, 
and as it is among the members 
generally, and not merely between 
individuals and the minister, evi- 
dence of piety must, in some 
way, be given to the church, and 
the sufficiency of it be recognised 
by them. As the union is mutual, 
there being a proposal to juin 
on the one part, there must be, in 
order to complete it, a declaration 
of willingness to receive on the 
other. 

I cannot but consider the plan 
of investing the minister exclu- 
sively with the power to decide 
on the admission of members, 
as likely to endanger the pros- 
priety of churches. Men of the 

reatest piety and penetration are 
fable to be imposed upon. In 
the case of young ministers espe- 
cially, who have little knowledge 
of the world, and of the plausi- 
ble appearances assumed by false 
rofessors, there would be great 
Fiability to imposition, If at any 
time a minister imbibed erroneous 
opinions, his having the preroga- 
tive of admitting members to the 
church would be a most effective 
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means, under his control, of ex- 
tirpating orthodoxy, and of esta- 
blishing in its room, the profession 
of doctrines subversive of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Whether, Gentlemen, you will 
consider the subjects 1 have re- 
ferred to of sufficient importance 
for discussion in your miscellany, 
or the observations offered suffi- 
ciently in point, I leave with 
yourselves to decide. Convinced 
as I am, that our principles are 
sanctioned by Scripture, and that 
the interests of Christianity de- 
pend upon their being maintained 
inviolate, ] cannot regard without 
apprehension the disposition which 
is sometimes discovered, to sacri- 
fice those principles in accommo- 
dation to the spirit and fashion of 
the world. By adopting the 
course of spirit and practice re- 
commended in the Modern Mar- 
tyr, we may secure a short-lived 
and useless applause with some 
time-serving worldlings; but we 
shall gain nothing in our stability 
as a denomination, or in our 
spirituality as Christians. I am 
not for depreciating the influence 
of pastoral authority. The testi- 
mony of the minister, if he be a 
person such as the Scripture re- 
quires to sustain the office, should 
be principally relied upon by the 
church, in regulating their deci- 
sions, 

My object in these remarks has 
been merely to caution the friends 
of truth and godliness, against 
which I cannot but consider, an 
evil fraught with disastrous re- 
sults to evangelical piety. Upon 
maintaining the purity of church 
communion, and adhering to the 
rules of Scripture in its adminis- 
tration, depends the preservation 
among us of the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your's, most faithfully, 
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MISCELLANEA BIBLICA.—No. X. 


** GRAFTING. 


THE operation and design of 
grafting are generally understood : 
it is ascertained, that the kind of 
the fruit uniformly follows the 
nature, not of the stock, but of 
the graft; and it is commonly 
asserted, that whatever be the 
stock, the flavour and quality of 
the fruit will remain unaffected. 

That such a process should be 
employed by the Apostle to illus- 
trate the introduction of the Gen- 
tiles to evangelical blessings, has 
been considered, by many, per- 
plexing, if not unaccountable— 
adapted to convey impressions 
opposed to his own reasoning, 
as well as to established facts. 

Perhaps it may not be useless 
to choir: in passing, that the re- 
ceived hy pothasia concerning the 
indifference of the stock to the 
quality of the fruit, is not strictly 
correct. That the stock will oc- 
casion no change of mixture of 
species, is allowed; but that it 
will affect the flavour and quality 
of the fruit, has been ascertained 
by experiment. © Cherries pro- 
duced by a graft on a laurel, 
are impregnated with a flavour 
of the original plant, so highly 
aromatic, as to be very offensive 
to the palata. And from the uni- 
formity of natural operations, we 
may therefore fairly infer, that a 
similar, though less observable 
change is in every case ef- 
fected, 

These remarks, however, do not 
apply to the case before us. 

The difficulty above noticed 
arises, partly, from misapprehend- 
ing the case supposed by the 
Apostle; and partly from inat~ 
tention to the precise point which 
he aims to illustrate. 

_According to the usual pro- 
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cess of grafting, the difference be-. 
tween the graft and the stock is 
specific; a stem of an inferior. 
kind is employed to afford sup- 
port, and convey nourishment to 
the engrafted branch. It is other- 
wise in the case supposed by the 
Apostle. According to this, the 
difference arises not from kind, 
but from cultivation. The wild 
olive (ayptehacog) differs from the 
good olive, simply for want of 
attention, and especially of judi- 
cious pruning. Olives neglected, 
degenerate and become barren ; 
wild olives need nothing but care 
and cultivation to improve and 
render them fruitful. The branch 
of wild olive, removed from its 
neglected stock, and engrafted 
among the branches of another, 
which is diligently cultivated, 
presents a significant image of 
that gracious alteration in the cir- 
cumstances of Gentiles, which had 
taken place by the introduction of 
the Gospel. 

As just observed, there will, in 
the case supposed, be naturall 
expected a change in the graft 
from barrenness to fertility, from 
degenerate to excellent fruit. But 
this is not the precise point which 
the Apostle intends to illustrate. 
He is aiming to impress on them, 
as converts from heathenism, a 
sense of their mercies, their high 
advantages, for growth, beauty, 
fertility, by their introduction to 
those moral means, which had 
for many ages been the exclusive 
privileges of the descendants of 
Abraham. ‘“ Destitute of divine 
revelation, and the instructions 
vouchsafed to Israel, you con- 
verts from heathenism, have been 
like the branches of a neglected 
olive, degenerate and barren, 
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Now that, by the Gospel, you 
are instructed, admonished, and 
admitted to the ordinances of 
Christianity, you are removed 
from your former deplorable con- 
dition, and made participants of 
blessings, as favourable to holi- 
ness and happiness as Israel even 
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enjoyed, Your advantageous 
change depends not on yourselves, 
but on the mercy you have re- 
ceived; your safety and happiness 
rise from the stock with which 
you are united, whose root and 


fatness you partake.” 
H.* 





REV. WILLIAM ORME ON A STATEMENT IN BISHOP HEBER’S 
JOURNAL, 


To the Editors.—In common 
with other readers of the Journal 
of the late excellent and amiable 
Bishop Heber, 1! have enjoyed 
a high degree of pleasure in pe- 
rusing its interesting details. The 
spirit which pervades it, and the 
information which is diffused 
through its pages, are highly credi- 
table to the intellectual and chris- 
tian character of its lamented 
author, and must produce the 
most favourable impression on the 
mind of every reader, One or 
two passages struck me when it 


first appeared, as injudiciously in- 


troduced, though, | believe, with 
no unfriendly intention. The opi- 
nions expressed were, stably. 
hastily formed, from the informa- 
tion communicated at the time by 
those on whom the Bishop fully 
depended; and were not intended 
by him to meet the public eye. 
Had this been the case, I have 
no doubt those opinions would 
have been reconsidered. Averse, 
however, to express any feeling 
that might seem unfriendly towards 
a Prelate, whose loss to India 
every friend of religion must de- 
plore, 1 thought it better to allow 
one passage in particular to pass 
unnoticed. As, however, my at- 
tention has been repeatedly called, 
of late, to this passage, regard to 
the interests of the London Mis- 
sionary Society induce me, though 
reluctantly, now to refer to it, 





The passage is the following ; 
speaking of the schools in Bengal, 
the Bishop says: 

“Our chief hindrances are 
some deistical Brahmins, who have 
left their old religion, and desire 
to founda sect of their own, and 
some of those, who are professedly 
engaged in the same work with 
ourselves—-the Dissenters. These 
last are, indeed, very civil, and 
affect to rejoice at our success ; 
but they, seme how or other, can- 
not help interfering, and setting 
up rival schools, close to ours, 
and they apparently find it easier 
to draw off our pupils, than to 
look out for fresh and more dis- 
tant fields of exertion and enter- 
prise.” — Vol. IIL. p. 247. 2d edit, 

As it is well known that the 
London Missionary Society has 
many schools in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, it may be supposed that 
the Bishop refers to the cperations 
of its Missionaries in that quarter, 
I say nothing of the extraordinary 
circumstance of connecting any 
class of religious persons with a 
sect of infidel Brahmins, as in- 
terfering with the benevolent exer- 
tions of other Christians, or with 
the principle of action which 
seems, I think, unkindly to be 
attributed to those who are de- 
scribed as Dissenters. Nor do I 
wish to say any thing on what 
would appear very discreditable, 
if true, that such rivalship should 
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prevail in a heathen country, 
amoug thuse who ought to have 
but one common object in view— 
the salvation of the heathen. Far 
be it from me to impeach the in- 
tegrity of such a man as Bishop 
Heber. But I have no doubt he 
was completely misinformed in 
this matter, as it is very evident 
he was in regard to the conduct of 
the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, referred to in the same let- 
ter; and it is to correct this unin- 
tentional mistake, that I now write. 

It is well known, that both the 
Baptist and the London Mis- 
sionary Society had many schools 
in India before any were set up 
by the Church Missionary Society, 
and which were patronised by the 
Government of India itself. The 
field is so large, that there is 
little temptation to interfere with 
each other; and interference, I 
believe, on the one side ‘or the 
other, has very rarely taken place. 
Where the juxta-position of the 
parties has unavoidably occasioned 
an exposure to interference, I be- 
lieve every thing has been done 
to prevent collision, and to mani- 
fest the Christian dispositions of 
the labourers. 

As the best illustration of the 
truth of these remarks, and as a 
complete answer to the represen- 
tation in the passage of the Journal, 
I beg to call attention to the fol- 
lowing statement, which appeared 
in the Report of the Missionary 
Society for 1825. It is under the 
head of a station, called 


‘“* Tally Gunge. 

«« A Mission-house, erected for 
this station, was entered by Mr. 
M. Hill, in February, 1823. In 
August following, a small bunga- 
low was opened for a Native Fe- 
male School. The expense of 
the building was partly defrayed 
by the liberality of respectable 
individuals, and partly by the 

N.S. NO. 52, 


in Bishop Heber’s Journal, 
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Bengal Auxiliary Society. On 
the 25th of October a large bun- 
galow was opened-as a schvol for 
the education of native boys in 
Bengalee and English, and also 
for native preaching. The school 
presented a very encouraging ap- 
pearance. Most of the scholars 
were sons of respectable families 
in the neighbourhood. The ex- 
pense of the building was de- 
frayed by the exertions of a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, and 
of the Ladies of the Female 
Branch of the Bengal Auxiliary 
Society. The inhabitants also of 
preeen § adjacent villages had re- 
quested Mr. Hill to establish 
schools, and it was his intention 
to comply with their applications ; 
but in consequence of the sub- 
joined letter, received from the 
Rev. Daniel Corrie, written by 
him as a member of the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee, it was thought 
advisable by the Missionaries to 
relinquish the station. 
“« Calcutta, Nov. 27, 1823. 
“My Dear Sir—I am sure you 
will receive the communication I 
am about to make to you in the 
spirit in which it is intended. 
“The field of missionary la- 
bour in this country is large 
enough for all the Missionaries of 
the various Societies at present in 
the country, without interfering 
with each other. The differences 
which subsist between them as to 
the mode of conducting their la- 
bours, however well understood 
among ourselves, are not under- 
stood by the natives, and would, 
I apprehend, were they promi- 
nently brought before them, serve 
in many cases as a hindrance to 
the accomplishment of the object 
we all aim at. On this account, 
and on this alone, I am requested 





* A voluntary Society, at Calcutta, 
established in aid of the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s Missions ah _e 
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to communicate with you on the 
subject of your relinquishing your 
station at Tally Gunge to the 
Missionary lately appointed to 
take charge of the Diocesan Com- 
mittee’s schools in that quarter. 
When you, some time ago, offered 
to superintend the Committee’s 
school near your house, you were, 
I think, infurmed that the reason 
for declining your offer was, that 
we were expecting a Missionary 
to arrive, who would take charge 
of that, and of the other schools 
of the Committee in your neigh- 
bourhood. A Missionary has now 
arrived, and will enter on the 
superintendence of these schools. 
If you will kindly consult the 
friends with whom you act, and it 
should be agreed to accede to our 
wishes, the expense your Society 
has been at in the erection of 
buildings at Tally Gunge, will be 
cheerfully reimbursed by the Dio- 
cesan Committee ; of course, time 
will be allowed for your finding 
another suitable abode; and I need 
scarcely add, that the same prin- 
ciple of non-interference with the 
proceedings of your Society, in 
respect to any missionary stations 
already formed among the heathen, 
will be exercised by the Com- 
mittee on any opportunity they 
may have of extending their la- 
bours away from large cities. 
** T am, my dear Sir, 
** Your’s sincerely, 


(Signed) * DANIEL CoRRIE.” 
“‘ To the Rev. Mr. Hill.” 


(Mr. Hill’s Reply. ) 
** December —, 1823. 

*¢ Rey. and dear Sir—Allow 
me to apologize for the delay in 
acknowledging your's of the 27th 
November, which, however, on 
my part, has been unavoidable, 
being absent from home. 


Rev. W. Orme on a Statement in Bp Hober's Journal. 
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“My brethren in the mission 
have embraced the first opportu- 
nity of considering the proposal 
made to them by the Diocesan 
Committee, and in reply have 
authorised me to say, that we 
desire to cherish nothing more ar- 
dently than a spirit of peace and 
unanimity with all that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ; that the ap- 
pearance of an opposite disposi- 
tion would be painful to us, and, 
therefore, we accept the proposal 
contained in your letter, namely, 
to resign the missionary station 
at Tally Gunge to the Diocesan 
Committee, under the considera- 
tion of the expenses, &c. incurred 
by the erection of the buildings 
at Tally Gunge, being reim- 
bursed to the Bengal Auxiliary 
Missionary Society by the Dioce- 
san Committee. 

‘© T am, Rev.and dear Sir, 
** Your’s sincerely, 


(Signed) ‘“ M. Hit.” 
“* To the Rev. D. Corrie.” 


* Mr. M. Hill having thus 
vacated the station at Tally Gunge, 
in compliance with the wish of 
the Diocesan Committee, it was 
deemed proper, after due delibe- 
ration, by his brethren of the 
mission, in which determination 
he himself fully concurred, that 
he should remove to Berhampore, 
in the vicinity of the city of Moor- 
shedabad, province of Bengal.” 

If after reading this statement 
and correspondence, the public 
are not fully convinced, that the 
Missionaries connected with the 
London Missionary Society, are 
actuated by a very different prin- 
ciple from that which is animad- 
verted on by Bishop Heber, I 
am sure nothing IT could say 
would be likely to produce con- 
viction. I could add more, but 
I believe it to be unnecessary. 
I may only state in conclusion, 
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that any Missionary of our So- 
ciety, known to act in the manner 
found fault with, would be con- 
sidered as violating the principle 
of the Society—the letter, as well 
as the spirit of his instructions— 
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and subject himself to the censure 
of the Directors. 
I am, Gentlemen, &c. &c. 
W. ORME. 
Mission House, Austin Friars, 





DR. DODDRIDGE’S LETTER TO THE UNITED CHURCHES AT 
SHREWSBURY, DISMISSING THE, REV. JOB ORTON. 


To the Editors.— HAVING seen, 
in your Magazine for March, 
the communication of your cor- 
respondent at Shrewsbury, re- 
specting the settlement of the 
Kev, Job Orton at that place ; 
I thought the following letter 
upon the same subject, recorded 
in the Church Book at North- 
ampton, would be interesting to 
many of your readers. It is pre- 
ceded by a minute, written by 
Dr. Doddridge, who was pastor 
of the church there when Mr. 
Orton was an elder. 

Northampton. C. J. H. 

“« At a church meeting, Octo- 
ber 1, 1741, our dear and reve- 
rend brother, Mr. Job Orton, 
having declared his purpose of 
leaving us on the invitation of 
the united churches at Shrews- 
bury, was solemnly recommended 
to God by the prayers of the 
church—several hours being spent 
in that exercise: and then was 
dismissed to the said churches at 
Shrewsbury, by the following 
letter, signed by. the pastor in the 
name of the church. 

‘*The church of Christ assem- 
bling on Castle Hill, in North- 
ampton, to the church of Christ 
in Salop assembling. 

*“‘ Dear Brethren and Friends, 
beloved in our -Lord—As the 
providence of God hath seen fit 
to remove from us to you, our 
reverend and dear brother, Mr. 
Job Orton, who has for many 
years resided amongst us, and 


has of late years, with great 
honour and acceptance, ministered 
unto us, and assisted us under 
the office of an elder, though we 
cannot resign him without the 
most affectionate and tender con- 
cern, and deep regret; yet being 
obliged to acquiesce in the deter- 
mination vf the Great Head of 
the Church, though it is a very 

ainful one; we feel it our duty, 
by these letters, to dismiss him 
from our stated communion, which 
accordingly we hereby do: hear- 
tily blessing God for all the ad- 
vantages we have enjoyed by his 
ministry and presence, and ear- 
nestly praying, that his labours 
may not only be highly accept- 
able and delightful to you, as we 
are persuaded they must be, but 
that they may be crowned with 
abundant success. We cannot 
doubt, that your conduct to him 
will be so obliging and attec- 
tionate, as abundantly to demon- 
strate the sense you have of the 
singular fayour of providence to 
you, in sending amongst you so 
able, so affectionate, so zealous 
a labourer; and we earnestly de- 
sire your prayers for us, that God 
may make up to us, by his im- 
mediate presence and blessing, 
the unspeakable, and otherwise 
irreparable loss which we sustain 
by his removal from us, 

Signed by the unanimous 
direction of the church, at their 
church meeting, Oct. 1, 1741, 
in the name of the whole Society. 

“ P, DoppDRIDGE.” 
Dd2 
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Poetry :—To one of the Scenes of my Childhood. 


POETRY. 


TO ONE OF THE SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


* T ask but this, again to rove 
Through scenes my youth has known before.” 


THovGH round thee, sweet Woburn, no streamlet is flowing, 
By whose verdant margin the wand’rer may stray, 

And forget, on his frame as cool zephyrs are blowing, 
The toils and fatigues of a wearisome day : 


Though by thick planted woods all thy prospects are bounded, 
Where rade Nature reigns, unassisted by Art, 

While by furze-cover’d heaths the deep valley’s surrounded -— 
The sand-skirted scene is still dear to my heart. 


For oft in these woods, where the larches are bending 
Their slender-form’d boughs to each breath of the wind, 
Whilst Nature, her softness and majesty blending, 
The woodbine around the huge oak has entwin’d— 


With my friend, or my book, have I joyously wander’d, 
Now climbing the hill, now descending the dale, 

The paths, that through beds of wild-flowers meander’d, 
To catch the rich balm of the health-breathing gale. 


Here, too, have I watch’d the sun’s glorious dawning, 
From its curtain’d pavilion of clouds in the east, 

And at eve, from the spot where I stood in the morning, 
Have seen its last rays as it sunk in the west. 


And sweet are the visions of memory now, 
As I rove once again through thy fir-planted dell ; 
For they give a new charm to the scenes which I love, 
On past deeds of my childhood as fondly they dwell. 


ay heart with the warmest affection is glowing, 

8 they paint, with a force that must speak to the soul, 

Those friends, who the kindest attention bestowing, 
Haye smooth’d the rough path of scholastic controul. 


And can time ever cause the rememb’rance to cease ; 
Can kindness like theirs be effac’d from my heart, 
Or will ever the tide of affection decrease, 
For friends, who still bear in my trials a part. 


No, faint when that heart’s latest pulses are beating— 
When the angel of death shall o’er-shadow my bed, 

As the moments of life shall be rapidly fleeting, 
‘Their mem’ry shall share the last tear that is shed. 


[ April, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





History of the Commonwealth of England, 
from its Commencement to the Restora- 
tion of Charles the Second. By W. 
Godwin. Vol. 4. Colburn. 1828. 


Tuts able and interesting work is 
now, complete. The first volume 
appeared in 1824. We expressed, 
in February 1825, our emphatic 
approbation of that first volume, 
and our hope that the remainder 
of the work would be written with 
the same dignified impartiality 
and exemplary care. Our expec- 
tations have been more than rea- 
lized. Each successive volume 
has surpassed its predecessor; and 
how, that the whole is before us, 
we hesitate not to pronounce it one 
of the most candid, complete, and 
instructive histories which our Jan- 
guage contains. We could point 
out several works of modern pro- 
duction, more eloquent and am- 
bitious in their style, more drama- 
tic in their description, and more 
stimulating und romantic in their 
effects upon the reader. But we 
could point to no modern work of 
history, which displays, in such 
happy combination, perspicuity, 
simplicity, and truth. The era 
which the author undertook to 
describe, was. one which, above 
all others of English annals, was 
obscured and perplexed by ma- 
lignant falsehoods and_ party bigo- 
try.. A long line of historians, 


each on the authority of his pre-- 


decessor, had told the same tales, 
and given forth the same false 
comments; while the bias of public 
opinion and feeling, seemed to 
prohibit all attempts to investigate 
the accuracy and the justness of 
things so firmly believed, because 
so constantly affirmed. No period 
of English history was ever so 
anfortunate, in the influence of the 


events that followed—none was 
ever so difficult to describe, from 
the character of the men, and 
the complicated nature of their 
politics: and hence, none has been 
so thoroughly mistaken, so gene- 
rally misrepresented. But truth is 
at length triumphant. It will now 
be impossible for future ages to 
think of the Commonwealth of 
England as Hume and Clarendon 
would dictate. Their mistakes and 
slanders have been ably exposed. 
The subjection of the minds of 
these distinguished writers to 
the prejudices of their political 
creeds, totally disqualified them 
for the exercise of impartial justice 
towards a generation of men the 
most intellectual, and the most 
conscientious which England ever 
possessed ; but who were plonged 
into unforeseen difficulties by their 
honest and magnanimous love of 
liberty. We could wish all our 
countrymen, and countrywomen 
too, to read this work, It is re- 
plete with instruction, and is cal- 
culated to leave the very purest 
and noblest impressions upon the 
mind, It is not our intention to 
enter at large into its merits, nor 
shall we expatiate upon the general 
characteristics of the age, and the 
agents of the Commonwealth. It 
isa part of our history which has 
special claim upon the intellectual 
and the religious. Both these 
classes will find it rich in materials, 
adapted to their improvement and 
gratification. We have, on former 
occasions, fully expressed our opi- 
nions of the great men, and 
great events of that age, and shall 
not here resume the subject. We 
must, however, afford our readers 
a specimen or two of the contents 
of this volume. Our first extract 
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shall relate to the liberal and 
enlightened policy of Cromwell, 
with respect to the Jews. He was 
the first man, for four centuries, 
who had ventured to attempt any 
melioration of their civil and po- 
litical condition. Mr. Godwin has 
set the subject in a clear and in- 
teresting light. The following ex- 
tract will be read with pleasure by 
all who regard that extraordinary 
race, as having still an interest in 
unaccomplished prophecy, and a 
heritage in better blessings than 
they have been wont to seek. 


** A noble aes formed by Cromwel 
at this time was in relation to the people 
of the Jews. They were detested through 
the Christian world, as the murderers of 
the Son of God; and the superstition of 
the dark ages caused this sentiment to 
show itself in the most unheard of bar- 
barities, and an unrelenting persecution. 
The peculiarities of this race of men, 
their ~ ms diet and customs, and 
their stri ing physiognomy, kept alive 
the hatred, aided the proscription. 
Yet they were the most industrious and 
Seren of mankind. As, by the 
laws of Europe, they could possess no 
land, and arrive at no public honours, 
and as it was morally impossible they 
should acquire the commendation, or the 
love.of any of the nations among whom 
they sojourned, they resolved to aspire 
to what was still within their reach, 
wealth, and whatever by the conventions 
of society represented wealth, whether 
coin, or apy of those bonds, contracts 
and written engagements, which are held 
sacred among mankind. 

“ They were banished from England in 
the year 1290; and from that time no 
body of Jews, formed into a cominunity, 
could be found within our dominions, 
After the lapse of 365 years, Cromwel 
determined to signalise himself by putting 
an end to this proscri » Tt was an 
enterprise worthy of his character. His 
comprehensive mind enabled him to take 
saunthen. fie tae lity of his. dis, 

vantages. rali : 
position, and his avowed attachment to 
the cause of toleration, rendered it an 
adventure becoming him to achieve, 
As aman, he held ‘no human being 
should be proscribed his fellow- 
men for the accident of his birth. As 
a Christian, who looked forward in the 
faith of pr » for the conversion of 
these our elder brethren, in the rejec- 


[April, 
tion of polytheism, he knew that kind 
treatment and impartial justice supplied 
our best instrument for subduing their 
prejudices. And as a statesman, he was 
aware how useful the Jews might be 
made to the nation, as the medium of 
commerce, and to the government, as a 
means of correspondence, the commu- 
nicators of valuable information, and the 
divulgers of secrets, with which it might 
be important for them to be acquainted, 

‘¢ How the intercourse began between 
him, and the objects of his liberality, 
we are not fully informed, The first 
thing distinctly noticed on the subject 
is, that a certain Menasseh Ben Israel, 
by birth a Portuguese Jew, but esta- 
blished in Holland, and one of the Chiefs 
of the Synagogue at Amsterdam, came 
over to England in the close of the 
year, to negociate with Cromwel on the 
subject. He was the most learned man 
of his nation, and universally respected, 
counting among his friends Huetius, 
Bochart, and Barleus. ‘Thomas Pocock, 
the son of the celebrated orientalist, 
who wrote the life of Menasseh, describes 
him as a man in whom passion and fickle- 
ness had no sway, but who was little 
blessed with the goods of fortune. 

“ He arrived in Oct. (1655), and im- 
mediately after published a tract, en- 
titled a humble address to the Lord 
Protector, in behalf of the Jewish na- 
tion. 

“‘Cromwel received him with much 
distinction, and speedily appointed a 
conference of lawyers, citizens, and 
preachers to meet at Whitehall, to con- 
sider the propositions of Menasseh. This 
assembly sat four times in the month of 
December. The desires expressed by 
Menasseh were, first, for the protection 
of the government to his countrymen, 
who might be willing to reside in Eng- 
land ; secondly, that they might have a 
synagogue in London; thirdly, for a 
cemetery ; fourthly, that they might be 
allowed freedom of trade; fifthly, that 
they might be permitted to determine 
— among themselves, with liberty, 
f either party pleased, of appealing to 
the civil courts of the country, the party 
appealing, depositing first the amount of 
the sum in dispute, and engaging to 
abide the sentence of the English judges ; 
and sixthly, a revocation of such laws 
as might be found in existence that were 
hostile to these privileges 

** The persons appointed to sit on these 
fe ey were Chief Justice Glyn 
and Chief Baron Steele, with the Lo 
Mayor Dethick, the two Sheriffs, two 
of the Aldermen, Park and Tichbourne, 
and the Master of the Charter-honse. 
The clergy were Owen, Godwin, Wilkin- 
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son, Nye, Cudworth, Whitchcot, and 
eight others; to whom were afterwards 
added, Hugh Peters, Peter Sterry, and 
Bulkley, Provost of Eton College, Chief 
Justice St. John also appears to have 
been called in; and Cromwel’s Council 
assisted at the debates. 

“ The Protector himself took a consi- 
derable part in these conferences. Sir 
Paul Ricant, who was then a young man, 
and had pressed in among the crowd, 
said, he never heard a man speak so well 
as Cromwel did on this occasion The 
conferences, however, came to nothing. 
The citizens were divided in their opi- 
nions ; but most of the divines were ad- 
verse to the measure, and produced text 
after text against it with unremitting 
assiduity. Cromwel therefore judged 
it expedient to put an end to their 
deliberations. 

** But though baffled in this, and not 
thinking it right, under these circum- 
stances, to grant the Jews that open 
establishment which he had meditated, 
he was not thus to be turned aside from 
his purpose. He granted to several of 
them a dispensation to come and reside 
in London, and from that time they built 
a synagogue, and formed themselves into 
a sort of community. This excited great 
discontent in a number of Christians; 
and among others, Thomas Violet, a 
goldsmith, did every thing in his power 
to interrupt their settlement. About 
Christmas, 1659, he applied to Mr. Jus- 
tice Tyrrel, one of the Judges of the 
Common Bench, representing how great- 
ly contrary to the law it was, that these 
people should have the audacity to wor- 
ship God according to the forms of 
the Mosaic dispensation in England ; in 
December, 1660, he, together with other 
merchants of the City of London, pre- 
sented a petition to the King and Par- 
liament, praying that the advantages 
granted to them by the late usurper, 
might be altogether revoked, and made 
of no effect.” —pp. 243— 250. 


We shall now present our readers 
with a passage which does great 
credit to the discrimination of the 
writer, The opposition of Crom- 
well's earliest friends, who sacri- 
ficed all fair prospects of udvan- 
cing themselves and their families, 
to consistency and patriotism, is 
one of the alleviating circum- 
stances, in reference to human 
character, among the many sor- 
rows, which hover over that dark 
portion of the Commonwealth's 
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history, which especially exhibits 
the ambition of the Protector. 


** One of the many mischiefs that re- 
sulted from the usurpation of Cromwel, 
was that it thrust aside all first-rate men. 
There was room for persons of an in- 
ferior description, Thurloe, and Lambart, 
and Lockhart: such might flourish under 
his auspices But minds of a_ loftier 
cast, Vane, and Bradshaw, and Harrison, 
were not wanted, and were out of place 
in this government. They could not be 
employed: they were looked on with 
an eye of suspicion ; they were regarded 
as enemies, who could not be reduced 
into the order of this policy, but were at 
all times to be feared. 

** But, though Harrison was resolved 
not lightly to engage in any scheme for 
subverting the Protectorate, it was per- 
fectly in his character to speak of it with 
frankness and unreserve. He deplored 
the apostacy of Cromwel, whom he had 
a little before regarded as devoted to the 
public cause, without the smallest mix- 
ture of selfishness and ambition, and 
whose integrity he had relied on, even 
as his own soul. He now bitterly re- 
gretted his disappointment, and owned 
that the Protector was the main obstacle 
to such a settlement as the public in- 
terest demanded. Harrison was re- 
peatedly applied to by the malecontents, 
and he expressed to them freely his sen- 
timents oF Cromwel; though we must 
believe he, at the same time, set before 
them the injudiciousness and ill conse- 
quences of the schemes they proposed. 

“One of the machines by which t 
government of the Protector was sup- 
ported, was the plentiful use that was 
made under it of the intervention of 
spies; and the sincere and unpalatable 
censures of Harrison were, no doubt, 
brought to the ear of the Chief Magis- 
trate. For a considerable time they had 
been as brothers. Now that they were 
separated, it was the conscience of 
Harrison that separated them. He would 
not enlist himself in the selfish career 
pursued by his former associate. When 
at any time one man detaches himself 
from another from feelings of honour, 
and condemns him as having made a 
sacrifice of the principles which were 
— his glory, he, by so doing, as- 
sumes the superiority over his late ally, 
and we may reasonably consider that 
ally as retaining a painful impression, 
and feeling his genius rebuked by the 
greater constancy of his friend. hen 
Cromwel, at the instigation of his own 
ambition, and of the Council of the 
Army, assumed the chief magistracy, he 
parted with the best principle of his na- 
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tare, and that which constitute its 
highest honour. Moral rectitude, a sen- 
timent of patriotism, an anxious devotion 
to the benefit of mankind, without any 
alloy of self-interest, constituted the 
purest vein, and the finest spirit, of 
which our nature is sasceptible. They 
are the elixir, the quint-essential extract 
of mind. When they are gone, or when 
they are contaminated, or lowered, to 
speak in the langnage of Shakespear, 


© The wine of life is drawn, and the mere 


lees 
Is left this vault to brag of.’ 


Such. was the present condition of the 
character of Cromwel. The chord of 
sympathy, the line of responsive feeling 
between him and Harrison, was lost. 
For a long time they had acted from one 
impulse; the proceeding which one of 
them adopted, the other felt to be right, 
and adopted it too. As long as that was 
the case, Cromwel understood Harrison ; 
he consulted the monitor in his breast, 
and knew what the other would think 
and do. . But, being no longer of the 
same school, he lost his prophetic faculty. 
He could not tell what excitement would 
be sufficient to rouse Harrison into open 
resistance, nor what judgment he would 
make angueting the prohibition of suc- 


cess to that resistance. He looked on 
him perpetually with an eye of suspicion, 
and feared his virtue. 


** Harrison was, in certain respects, the 
most considerable of all those who openly 
disapproved the government of Crom- 
well. If. Vane were his superior in 
subtlety of discernment, and the qualities 
of a statesman, if Bradshaw carried 
more weight from. his judicial situation, 
and the emphatic and impressive manner 
in which his sentiments on public affairs 
were delivered, yet Harrison was their 
equal in moral and political virtue, and 
had the advantage in his high military 
character, and in the hold he possessed 
on the love and confidence of his brothers 
of the war. We may be sure he would 
not have moved without carrying the 
sympathy of a most formidable body of 
men. along with him. They watched all 
he did, and hung upon his slightest inti- 
mations, Sensible of his situation in 
this respect, he felt that it was incum- 
bent upon him not to make an unworthy 
use of the power he possessed, and not 
to lead into error and calamity those 
who relied on his judgment. If he had 
moved, the movement would have been 
felt to the remotest corners of the 
island; and he would not have thrown 
down the gauntlet against Cromwel, 
without going forward to a successful 


termination, or, at worst, without bring- 
ing on a rain in his fall, which would have 
constituted one of the most memorable 
pages in the history of the Protectorate. 

Let us compare this with what is 
actually of him during the reign 
of Cromwel. First, the Protector sent 
to him to inquire whether he would dct 
under the Government of the Common- 
wealth, and receiving an unfavourable 
answer, took his commission from him. 
Next, he ordered him to return to his 
native county of Stafford. At the time 
of the commencement of Cromwel’s 
first Parliament, he caused Harrison to 
be secured for a week, and then dis- 
missed him. Finding that all these de- 
monstrations did not tame the spirit of 
of his adversary, at the dissolation of 
that Parliament, after a sitting of four 
months, Cromwel sent Harrison a pri- 
soner to the Isle of Portland. How long 
he was detained on this occasion we are 
not informed. At the commencement 
of the Protector’s second Parliament he 
was again sent prisoner to Pendennis 
in Cornwall. And now, occasion being 
taken trom this wretched insurrection of 
the Fifth Monarchy-men, Harrison was 
once more taken into custody. 

“ From this series of proceedings we 
may derive a great me lesson on the 
subject of ill-gotten power. We are 
enabled to remove the veil, to look into 
the bosom of the tyrant; and see how 
many jealous doubts and fears are con- 
tinually there to prick and sting him. 
Cromwel was, by nature, one of the 
most generous of men; but conscious of 
the degree in which he had offended 
those whose approbation he had formerly 
most valued, he felt perpetually dis- 
turbed by the apprehension how far 
they might be led to proceed in resent- 
ment against him. It could not but be a 
source of painful feeling to him, that he 
was obliged to watch, to molest, and 
harass with arrest and imprisonments, 
those for whom he had heretofore enter- 
tained the highest veneration. No doubt 
he regarded them now, to adopt the 
language he used to Fleetwood and Des- 
borough, as a set of unnecessarily 
“ scrupulous fellows ;” for such is human 
nature ; the restraint we have ourselves 
thrown off, we think it a weakness in 
others to submit to. But he could not 
so entirely discard the sentiments he 
had cherished for them, as not to feel 
uneasiness in the separation, and the 
hostility he feared they would harbour 
against him, and the hostility and in- 
justice which he thought it necessary 
to adopt towards them. He must have 
compared the former career he had run 
with the present ; and, however dazzling 
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his situation was in the eyes of the vul- 
gar, he must, at some times, have felt 
it to be a comparative degradation.” — 
pp. 382—388. 


We had marked several other 
striking passages for citation, but 
must refrain, and would sum up all 
in a few words. Seneca has said, 
in one of his tragedies, ‘* Great 
men unwisely attempt more than 
they ought to do. And they who 
can do much, outreach themselves 
by attempting what they cannot 
execute.” All ages afford pregnant 
examples of individuals endowed 
with extraordinary faculties, power, 
or influence, by which they might 
have blessed mankind, and been 
blessed by all ages, falling into the 
most fearful and monitory miscar- 
riages, through their vain ambi- 
tion to surpass the limits of a 
finite nature. 

“Furor cogit sequi 
Pejora. Vadit animus in preceps sciens, 
Remeatque, frustra sana consilia appe- 
tens.” 





Pastoral Memorials: selected from the 
Manuscripts of the late Rev. John 
Ryland, D.D., of Bristol; with a 
Memoir of the Author. In two volumes 
8ro. with a Portrait and Fac Simile. 
Holdsworth and Ball. pp. 366: 448, 

THE manuscript discourses of a 
faithful pastor, who is removed to 
another state, cannot fail to sug- 
gest a thousand interesting and 
solemn reflections to every sensi- 
tive and thoughtful mind. 

They are the results of deep 
and anxious solicitude for the best 
interests of bis people, and their 
contents will go far to exculpate, 
or condemn those who were the 
objects of his care. On them 
many prayers have breathed, that 
they might become the savour of 
life unto life, and on them many 
tears have fallen, lest they should 
prove the savour of death unto 
death. Here, compressed within 
a few lines, are the fruits of many 
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a voluminous inquiry in the study, 
or the purchase of long and pain- 
ful experience in the world, 

Here the Christian’s warfare 
and pilgrimage are sketched, as 
by the pencil of one familiar with 
those changing scenes, and the 
sources of the Christian’s com- 
fort are described with the force 
and freshness of ‘one who has 
recently drawn for himself from 
those ‘ wells of salvation,” 

The publication of such docu- 
ments, is therefore important, at 
least to those who heard them 
preached, for unnecessary as addi- 
tions to this class of books may 
appear, when we consult the 
teeming catalogues of ‘* the trade ;” 
yet it is most evident, that they 
must be interesting and useful in 
reviving impressions in the minds 
of the hearers, long since effaced, 
by throwing back the brightness 
of a luminary already set, and by 
echoing, as from the sepulchre, 
those admonitory lessons which 
were pronounced in the sanctuary, 
The usefulness of the ‘‘ Pastoral 
Memorials” before us, will not be 
limited to the sphere of Dr, 
Ryland’s stated ministerial la- 
bours ; for though he never had the 
reputation of a brilliant preacher, 
his voice being uomusical, and 
his manner awkward and unat- 
tractive, yet the official stations 
he occupied, the learning. he ac- 
quired, and the influence he pos- 
sessed in that denomination to 
which he belonged, combined 
with the affectionate regard which 
his amiable and holy conversa- 
tion universally inspired amongst 
all who had the advantage of his 
society, must give circulation to 
these posthumous publications, 
far beyond the range of his ordi- 
nary pastoral walk in the city of 
Bristol. 

These ‘‘ Memorials” may be 
divided into three parts—a series 
of a hundred and Shy brief ser- 
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mons—fwelve essays on various 
theological topics—and a memoir 
of the Doctor, written by his son, 
and occupying about sixty pages. 

The memoir is well written, 
and very creditable to the good 
taste and correct feeling of its 
author. We regret, however, 
that it is so concise, for while 
we deprecate the uscless expen- 
diture of time and property, which 
80 Goqueatty occurs in the pro- 
duction of bulky memoirs, con- 
cerning individuals, who, with their 
biographers, are destined soon to 
be forgotten; yet there are men, 
like Dr. Ryland, who if not pos- 
sessed of original genius, have 
been providentially placed in such 
circumstances as connect their 
lives with the times which have 
passed over them, and with the 
wise and the good of various 
communions who were contem- 
poraneous with them. The diaries 
and letters of such men are the 
materials of history, and while 
this sketch possesses many ex- 
cellencies, we wish it were more 
rich in facts, illustrative of the his- 
tory of the denomination to which 
he belonged, and of its missionary 
enterprise, from its humble com- 
mencement to the close of a pro- 
tracted life devoted to its interests. 
The following extract from the 
Doctor’s diary is given in a note, 
which, to our minds, is worth many 
a page of splendid declamation, 
as it reveals the secret of that 
success with which God deigned 
to honour the Serampore mission 
for many years, and which, short 
as it is, must convey a seasonable 
hint to those who are now anxious 
for the revival of religion in our 
churches and the world. 


“ Jan. 21, 1788.—Brethren Fuller, 
Sutcliff, Carey, and I, kept this day as 
a private fast, in my study: read the 
Epes to Timothy and Titus; Booth’s 
Charge to Hopkins; Blackerby’s Life, 
in Gillies; and Rogers of Dedham’s 


[April, 
Sixty Memorials for a Godly Life ; and 
each prayed twice - Carey with singular 
enlargement and pungency. Our chief 
design was to implore a revival of the 
power of godliness in our own souls, in 
our churches, and in the church at large.” 
——p. 17. 


As the admirable and lovely 
portraiture of Dr. Ryland, from 
the pen of Mr. Hall, has alread 
appeared in this journal,* we shall 
not attempt an analysis of the 
memoir before us, but as a speci- 
men of the style in which it is 
written, we extract the following 
account of the good Doctor’s 
theological sentiments. 


“ These, it is well known, were de- 
cidedly Calvinistic. At an early period 
of his public life, however, he was led 
to alter his views on one point of great 
practical moment; which, though it 
formed no genuine part of Calvinism, 
was maintained by some of the leading 
ministers in the Baptist denomination, 
and in many of the churches was con- 
sidered almost a test of orthodoxy. It 
was an opinion sanctioned by Dr. Gill 
and Mr. Brine, that it was unlawful 
to urge the duties of faith and repen- 
tance on men in general—an error, 
which, to unprejudiced minds, would be 
sufficiently exposed, by observing, that 
‘it would have annihilated at once the 
apustolic commission, by rendering it 
impossible to preach the Gospel to any 
creature, since there were in the Gen- 
tile world, none to whom it could on 
this principle be addressed.’ A senti- 
ment so adverse to the natural prompt- 
ings of Christian benevolence, excited 
in the minds of Dr. Ryland and several 
of his brethren, the most painful em- 
barrassment. They endeavoured to ad- 
dress the unconverted as far as their 
system would allow, and not unfre- 
quently were carried beyond it. They 
were gradually led to a devout and 
earnest examination, and finally to an 
abandonment of a tenet which shackled 
all their movements. Dr. Ryland’s 
mind was, in some measure, prepared 
for a change, by an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the Puritan writers and their 
immediate successors, who were for no- 
thing more distinguished than their 
fearless and cogent appeals to the con- 
science. But Edwards’s Treatise on 





* Congregational Magazine, vol. viii. 
pp. 617 --620. 
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the Freedom of the Will, with which 
and the other works of that writer, he 
became acquainted about the year 1775, 
rendered him the greatest assistance. 
His intimacy with Mr. Fuller, (who 
had been involved in similar per- 
plexities,) which commenced soon after, 
and was cemented into a friendship, sel- 
dom perhaps equalled and never sur- 
paced, for genuineness and constancy, 
erfully tended to give firmness to 
is convictions. Several other ministers, 
about the same time, were led to adopt 
similar views, among whom should be 
especially mentioned, Mr. (since Dr. 
Carey, the venerable Mr. Hall, of 
Arnsby, and Mr. Sutcliff, of Olney. 
Though in many points their characters 
were strongly contrasted, yet it is pleas- 
ing to observe, that their devotedness 
to the same great cause, so attempered 
and blended the respective peculiarities 
of each, as to render them eminently 
subservient to the promotion of the 
kingdom of their common Lord and 
Saviour.”— Vol. ii. pp. 13—16. 


During his whole ministerial 
career, we are informed by Mr. 
Hall, Dr. Ryland ‘“ preached 
eight thousand six hundred and 
ninety-one sermons, and at two 
hundred and eighty-six places. 
The notes of these discourses 
were prepared with peculiar care 
—written in a clear hand, but so 
singularly minute, as almost to 
require the powers of a micro- 
scopic eye to decypher them: a 
very correct and curious speci- 
men of the Doctor’s penmanship, 
is given in a beautiful fac-simile, 
which adorns the first volume. 

Frem such a mass of papers, 
the editor must have experienced 
no small difficulty in selection. 
He has furnished his readers, 
however, with a diversified and 
interesting series of a hundred 
and fifty judicious and instructive 
discourses, which have not only 
all the frame-work of arranged 
thought, which constitutes what 
is technically called a skeleton, 
but are so clothed with words, as 
to prevent the reader from sup- 
posing at the first glance, that 
they are unreadable. We there- 
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fore think, that these volumes will 
furnish a pleasing addition to the 
divinity libraries of those persons, 
who retain the valuable, but 
somewhat unfashionable practice 
of reading at their family altar a 
short sermon. 
We select one at random. 


“THE APPARENT VANITY OF MAN. 


€ Psalm Ixxxix. 47.— Wherefore hast thou 
made all men in vain? 


“Tt may be difficult to determine at 
what time this Psalm was made. Ethan 
and Heman are mentioned as cotem- 
porary with Solomon; 1 Kings iv. 31. 
1 Chron. xv. 19. and as eminent for wis- 
dom, though not equal to him. This 
Ethan might survive that monarch, and 
compose this Psalm after his death, 
when the ten tribes revolted from Reho- 
boam, and Shishak plundered Jerusalem. 
Or a person of the same name might 
write it after the death of Josiah, or 
nearer the captivity. 

“* Be that as it may, this sentence con- 
tains a passionate exclamation, expressing 
such sensations as the Psalmist would not 
mean to justify; which yet may afford us 
instruction, when we examine into the 
occasion of them, as well as when we 
seek after an antidote to rectify them. 

“First, Let us investigate the ground 
of this complaint; or say, what circum- 
stances seem calculated to tempt a wise 
and good man to indulge an apprehension 
that all men are made in vain ? 

“ The consideration of the shortness and 
uncertainty of human life in general, is 
one occasion of this suspicion. ‘I'wo 
thirds die under two years of age, and 
how many more in childhood! How 
few comparatively reach old age! How 
soon is the longest life past! How un- 
certain is every moment! No circum- 
stances can insure it! How much of life 
is filled with troubles! How much more 
with trifles! Ah! how vain is this mor- 
,tal life! If this were all, man would 
indeed seem to have been made in 
vain. 

“ Yet how evidently is this world all that 
most men pursue! Who are they, that 
comparatively mind any thing else! 
Though they that the most of 
temporal good, evidently set their minds 
upon a thing of nought, which may leave 
them, and which they soon must leave. 
While others mind no future state ; 
though one would think their troubles 
here must so embitter this world as to 
constrain them to look out for a better. 
Many are busy in — nothing ; many 
Ze2 
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in doing worse than nothing. Some are 
ut spiders’ webs,. others hatching 
coc ices’ eggs. Many torment them- 
selves; many are a plague to others. 
‘And they no warning; but seem 
willing to risque their future portion with 
devils, if they may but .in this life live 
like beasts. 

“*The great mixture of hypocrites with 
sincere professors of religion, may induce 
a pious man to employ this language. In 
all ages there have been a number who 
have professed a regard to God, and a 
future state; but even among those 
whose professions have been founded on 
divine revelation, too many have plainly 
shown themselves to be hypocrites or 
self-deceivers, and others have at least 
given ground for suspicion of their sin- 
cerity ; so that God has been greatly dis- 
honoured, and religion wounded by its 
pretended friends. 

“The imperfection and incapacity of 
those that are truly upright, may also 
poenes to this complaint. They that 

ave given the best evidence of sincerity, 
have for the most part had but little 
power or influence over others; or have 
exerted it to little purpose. Some have 
discovered occasional blemishes and in- 
consistencies. All have been too defec- 
tive in a wise and well regulated zeal ; 
have not had opportunity to do many 
things they wished ; and yet missed many 
opportunities they did enjoy, and should 
have improved. 

The little success of good men in serv- 
ing God and their generation, is a just 
ground of lamentation; and the unhappy 
success of others in counter-working 
them. So we may consider David’s exal- 
tation to the throne, and Solomon’s suc- 


cession. How soon was the scene be- 
clouded by Solomon’s declension, and 
Rehoboam’s misconduct! How short the 


duration of snbsequent reformations by 
Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Manasseh, and 
Josiah! Howsoon the majority returned 
to idols! How soon was the primitive 
church infected by errors! How soon 
were errors revived after the reforma- 
tion! What declensions have followed 
su nt revivals of religion! Let us, 

“SEconpDiy, Attempt the refutation 
of this complaint.—Whatever good men 
have said or thought in a melancholy 
hour, it must not be left as a charge 
upon God, that he has actually made all 
men in vain, nor indeed any man. 


“* Though man a rs such a short- 
lived insect, ze he |is really an immortal 
creature. his life is only an intro- 


duction and preparation for a future 
and eternal state. Nor will any who 


were here prepared for unchangeable 
felicity, complain that this mutable state 
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was so short and transitory. It is proba- 
ble that great part of the inhabitants of 
heaven never knew much of sorrow. 

“< Those indeed who live to be capable 
of moral action, give sad evidence of 
their native unfitness for final happi- 
ness; but the Holy Scriptures teach us 
that this is the consequence of man’s 
having fallen from the state in which 
he was created. And God must not be 
blamed for the consequences of man’s 
sin. He forbade it. He put the strongest 
motives against it in his way. He did 
every thing but prevent it by immediate 
efficiency. He could have done that 
indeed ; but to say, that he was bound 
to do so, is inconsistent with moral 
government. 

“Were mankind left universally in 
guilt and misery, God might glorify his 
justice in their punishment, and teach 
other intelligent creatures to realize 
more. sensibly and affectingly their de- 
pendance on God for happiness, and the 
evil of rebelling against him. Nor do 
we know how small a proportion the 
whole human race may bear, to the in- 
telligent creation throughout the uni- 
verse. 

“But we have more pleasing proof 
that God has not made all men m vain. 
He has a different end to answer, with 
respect to a vast multitude of the human 
race, and will, in the issue, get himself 
more glory from their redemption, than 
would have arisen from the absolute pre- 
vention of evil. Nor is it improbable 
that a large proportion of the human race 
will enjoy eternal felicity. 

“There is a real and essential differ- 
ence between the inward disposition of 
some men and of others, aud this will be 
made apparent at the great day, so as to 
stop the mouth of every enemy for ever. 
It shall then appear, that God had a peo- 
ple whom he formed for himself, to show 
forth his praise ; who really longed for 
that perfection in holiness, which they 
shall then attain, and who hated ‘and 
mourned over those evils, which others 
willingly indulged. It will then appear 
that those who perish, cherished the very 
seeds of hell in their bosoms. And that 
those who are saved, were in fact, the 
only people in the world who loved hea- 
ven, and chose to go there for the sake 
of those things which truly constitute 
its blessedness. 

“Even the imperfections and’ defects 
of believers shall serve to evince more 
clearly, that their salvation was all of 
sovereign grace, and that they were in- 
finitely indebted to the Saviour and the 
Sanctifier. 

“God has not made all men in vain ; 
for it will be found that though good men 
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have died, andjeft much unfinished, which 
they intended to have done for God; 
yet they had finished the part which he 
had allotted them. He raises up a suc- 
eession of servants; and while he can 
do without the greatest, he will not let 
the .weakest go unrewarded. Thus, 
also, though Satan has formed different 
schemes, and has used innumerable 
efforts, to counterwork the divine coun- 
sels; yet it is impossible for him to de- 
stroy one elect soul, much less can his 
art and malice overthrow the cause of 
God. The Lord will at last separate all 
hypocrites from the assembly of his peo- 

le, who will be for ever united together 
in holy love, in a state of perfect 
purity and bliss. 

“Tt shall fully appear that God hath 
not made all men in vain, when the 
bodies of the saints shall be raised from 
their graves, and changed into the like- 
ness of the glorified body of their Lord. 
“Then shall be brought to pass that 
saying, Death is swallowed up in victory.’ 
God will get himself glory at last on all 
his enemies; but his real friends shall 
glorify and enjoy him for ever. 

" May we be enabled constantly to re- 
gard the future state, and those invisible, 
eternal realities, without which all men 
must have been made in vain, and with- 
out a constant regard to which, we must 
live in vain. May we especially love and 
embrace that gospel, without which we 
must have been made in vain as to all 
personal enjoyment ; and could only have 
answered the end of existence passively , 
by the greatness of our misery. Let it 
be our earnest concern not to live in 
vain now; especially if we have room 
to believe that God has glorified himself 
in our salvation. 

“If God had not been made man, yea 
and made a curse for us, all men woul 
have been made ‘in vain, for any good 
they could have enjoyed, If the in- 
carnate Son of God had not sustained 
the curse, we must all have lain under 
it for ever. The incarnation of the 
Son of God is the surest pledge that 
all men were not made in vain. Neither 
Aaron nor his sons were suffered: to 
continue’ by reason of death: but he is 
‘a priest for ever.” Moses and the pro- 
phets are dead ; David and his sons are 
dead; but ‘he shall reign for ever.’ 

If, then, we are interested in this great 
and everlasting salvation, ‘what manner 
of persons ought we to be, in all holy 
conversation and godliness!” Oh may 
we live, ‘not to, ourselves, but to him 
that died and rose again!’ 

“ Alas! how little does it yet appear to 
what purpose Christians were made, re- 
deemed, and created anew .in Christ 


Jesus] And as, to the generality of. 
mankind, how evidently do they neglect 
and contradict the true end of their 
existence! Though God will one day 
wipe off the reproach such persons cast 
upon him, and show that he ‘has not 
made any man in vain; yet how many 
live really in Vain, as to any intentional 
good they do! And how will they hope 
in vain for any substantial enjoyment, 
who never made one effort to glorify 
God, who never earnestly sought to 
enjoy him! As sordid selfishness ex- 
cludes in them all real love to God and 
their fellow-creatures, so it will bé found 
they have counteracted their own inte- 
rest, while they have thus attempted 
to secure it, in a way which was neither 
subordinate to the glory of God, nor 
connected with the interests of their fel- 
low-men.”-- pp. 97 — 102. 


The third part of these inte- 

resting volumes is occupied with 
some admirable theological essays 
on several momentous subjects, 
the perusal of which is calculated 
to inform and improve the under- 
standing and heart of every devo- 
tional reader, 
_ The work is handsomely printed, 
and is well adapted to be a ‘* Me- 
morial” of the faith, hope, and 
Mere of its justly venerated au~ 
thor, 


Advice to Religious Inquirers, respecting: 
some of the Difficulties arising from the 
present State of Society. By James 
Matheson, Minister of the Gospel, Dur- 
ham. 12mo, 4s. Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh ; Duncan, Hatchard, James 
Nisbet, London. 1828, 

THE class of persons for whose 

use this work is specifically in- 

tended is one which we confi- 
dently believe is rapidly incveas- 
ing, in every circle of society, and 
in every denomination of Chris- 
tians. We cannot, therefore, better 
express our estimate both of the 
plan and general execution of the 
work, than by saying, that there 
is no cirele of society in. which it 
will not be approved, for the |sim- 
plicity and: perspicuity of its style ; 
nor do we know any denomination 
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of serious Christians, that will not 
be delighted and improved by its 
tone of earnest piety, and by its 
kind and catholic spirit. 

Those of our readers, who have 
benefited by Hall’s Help to Zion’s 
Travellers, Buck’s Young Chris- 
tian’s Guide, and the invaluable 

tical writings of Thornton of 
illericay, and of the late Thomas 
Scott, will be happy to become 
acquainted with another writer of 
the same school. Throughout the 
volume, we trace the practical 
man—one who is not treating 
imaginary, but real cases, and who, 
in his treatment of them, discovers 
the workings of a solid judgment, 
a mind richly imbued with Scrip- 
ture, accustomed to mark the 
various causes which influence hu- 
man character, and experienced in 
the business of advising inquirers, 
and removing their difficulties. 

Our readers, however, will form 
but an inadequate idea of this vo- 
lume from its title. We mean to 
say, that it is far from being 
suitable only to the inquiring. 
There are remarks on the conduct 
of worldly professors, on back- 
sliding, and on the imperfections 
of real disciples, which Christians 
in every stage of advancement may 
read with great benefit, both to 
themselves and to such inquirers as 
they may respectively influence. 
There is, also, unhappily a nume- 
rdus class of persons, who look on 
all religious inquiry with contempt 
or fear, or are deterred from it by 
innumerable causes. The obliga- 
tions and facilities of inquiry are 
here impressed on the attention of 
such persons with much force of 
argument and earnestness of per- 
suasion. With this latter view, 
we would recommend this little 
volume as a valuable addition to 
that order of books, by which the 
minds of unenlightened relatives or 
friends may be allured to the sub- 
ject of religion. Here is no ap- 


palling title to alarm. Here is 
nothing to awaken prejudice; at 
the same time, the judicious au- 
thor keeps clear of another ex- 
treme—that, we mean, in which 
much fiction is blended with a 
little truth in so enchanting a 
style, that the fiction charms and 
is remembered, whilst the truth is 
overlooked, or forgotten. 

But we must not forget, that 
the work is designed for religious 
inquirers, proposing to describe 
and to obviate some of the diffi- 
culties arising to such inquirers 
from the circumstances of society, 
and of the church in our own 
times. We think such an under- 
taking uliarly seasonable. Of 
the difficulties referred to, Mr. 
Matheson has given a very en- 
lightened and comprehensive view. 
He traces them to their origin. 
He exhibits them as they are— 
as men see them and feel them. 
He developes their effects on the 
ignorant, or the partially enlight- 
ened; and in every chapter, he 
gives the most salutary direc- 
tions. 

We are much satisfied with the 
high tone of principle which per. 
vades the volume. The author 
writes evidently under the convic- 
tion, that nothing will be gained 
to his object by concealment, or 
by compromise. He looks fear- 
lessly at all the great and mani- 
fold difficulties that beset the re- 
ligious inquirer. Still he argues, 
by the most powerful considera- 
tions, that the inquiry ought to 
be carried on; and shows, that if 
it be pursued with simplicity of 
mind, with seriousness and docility, 
with diligent and devout persever- 
ance, it cannot but be happy in its 


issue. 

The work is divided into the fol- 
lowing chapters; 1. The Nature 
of Religious Inquiry, and the best 
Means of pursuing it. 2, The In- 
fluence of erroneous Preaching on 
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the Minds of religious Inquirers. 
3. The Influence of human Wri- 
tings. 4, The Influence of inti- 
mate Intercourse with open Trans- 
gressors 6. The Influence of 
worldly Professors. 6. Ridicule. 
7. Backsliders. 8. Different De- 
nominations in the Church, 9. Im- 
perfections of real Christians. 
Conclusion. It will be perceived 
that on most of these topics, there 
is ample scope for acute remark 
and original illustration, Our 
author’s aim, however, has been 
to guide the judgment of the prac- 
tical inquirer, rather than to sur- 
prise or fascinate the general 
reader. What he offers, is ** Ad- 
vice ;” and that advice would be 
accepted with suspicion, if it 
startled by its novelty, or dazzled 
with its splendour. In a work 
of this description, we look, of 
course, for wisdom, faithfulness, 
and affection; and here they are 
united. 

The following passages may be 
taken as specimens of the writer’s 
manner. 


“ But the mainspring of all this oppo- 
sition and petty persecution, is the enmity 
of the heart against God and his holy word ; 
and it displays itself towards those who 
appear desirous to love God and keep his 
commandments. It is true, worldly men 
boast of their liberality, and pretend to 
rejoice that they are free from the fetters 

bigotry which bind the saints, and 
they may disguise their heartless pro- 
ceedings against inquirers under the garb 
of merriment; when they are —- 
wounding their spirits, they may t 
ee ; and —a trying to blast all 
their rising hopes a persevering sys- 
tem of ridicule, hey may call the Pas 
lation they <A cory ~ But what is 
the fact? It is That throughout 
the whole proceeding, there is the exer- 
cise of a bitter enmity against God and 
spiritual things. There is the bigotry 
of — infidelity; there is a = 
sti regard for the good opinion of the 
world ; there is, in short, the grossest 
illiberality; and, if the majority 0 
pened to be persecutors, they w 
willingly join them rather than be singu- 
lar. e often hear, from these men, of 


the cant of religious people. But grant 


Cing that in some cases it is called by 
ts t name, it is not half so disgust- 
ing as the cant of worldly men, who, at 
the very moment they boast of liberality 
in general, are actively employed in 
ticular cases, in ng freedom of in- 
quiry in religious matters.” 

“It may ar to some, as if too 
much were made of this petty warfare 
against the well-being of men. But if it 
is viewed as an iaveeation pall —_ 
contrary to every thing truly good, it 
anything but trifling. For if it be trae, 
that whoever ridicules Christianity, or 
those who profess a proves his own 
mind to be unsanctified, at enmity with 
God, and under the influence of Satan, 
that a powerful motive to perseverance 
is presented to him who is searching 
after divine truth, he must not expect 
any eyupatey from carnal ungodly men, 
in pursuits alike opposed to their cglnloms 
and their conduct. If he finds that a 
determined opposition is made, he should 
view it as the natural result of certain 
principles, which, though restrained and 
moditied by circumstances in their out- 
ward manifestation, dwell in the hearts 
of all the children of Adam. The very 
existence of a desire after spiritual 
knowledge pee him beyond the range 
of ideas and of thought of worldly men. 
There can be no community of feeling, 
no oneness of pursuit. It is true, that 
if this difference of opinion existed only 
in worldly matters, there would be no 
interruption to the harmony of social in- 
tercourse, and no desire to distress others 
because of their peculiar views. But 
it is very different in the matter of re- 
— Rs - a ee 
which become inju to the possessor. 
as well as to him, who, for the time, is 
exposed to their influence.”—pp. 149— 
152. 


If the strain of our remarks has 
been rather laudatory than other- 
wise, it is because our general im- 
pression of the usefulness of this 
volume is decidedly favourable, 
notwithstanding some occasional 
imperfections that may strike the 
critical reader. We should have 
been glad to see the topics handled 
more distinctly, without that fre- 
quent recurrence of the same ele- 
mentary principles, which, however 
important in public discourses or 
in writings that come forth at long 
intervals, appears to us to be a 
fault in a small volume like the 
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present. We would have recom- 
mended less discussion of the diffi- 
culties, and debating with objec- 
tors. We would likewise have 
advised the author to infuse into 
his composition somewhat more of 
what he knows to be eugaging in 
the style of our best religious 
publications. We are persuaded, 
that by devoting some portion of 
his attention to this comparatively 
unimportant particular, so as to 
introduce passages of greater point, 
vivacity, and occasional antithesis, 
the interest. and usefulness of his 
future publications will be very 
greatly enhanced. Mr. M. has 
au enviable talent, which will, we 
hope, be long and successfully de- 
voted to the instruction and im- 
provement of his fellow-men. 





Guatimuala ; or, the Republic of Central 
America in 1827-8 ; being Sketches and 
Memorandums made during a Twelve- 
month’s Residence. By Henry Dunn. 
Svo. p. 328. Witha Map. 94. Nisbet. 

‘Tue title of this volume may lead 

our readers to inquire, Does this 

book fall within the range of your 
prescribed censorship? Our an- 
swer is—Its author is an intelli- 
gent Christian, and such a man 
could not describe such a country 
without bringing the moral state 
of its aboriginal and European 
inhabitants to view ; and whatever 
tends to illustrate the influence of 
genuine or spurious Christianity, 
on, the human mind and character, 
is interesting to us, and will be 
acceptable to our readers, Not 
that. we.mean to insinuate that 
Mr, Dunn’s book will be unia- 
teresting to general readers. It 
contains much geographical, poli- 
tical, and statistical information, 
and every one who peruses it, will 
be gratified with the neat, per- 
spicuous, and correct style in 
which he , communicates the re- 
sults of his yaluable inquiries. 
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With such topics, however, we 
have little to do, und we confess, 
it chiefly concerns us, as affording 
some singular illustrations of the 
utter folly and wickedness of con- 
querors or colonists, attempting, 
either by force or bribes, to bring 
a barbarous people to observe the 
forms of Christianity, while they 
remain uninstructed in its holy 
principles, and strangers to its 
renovating power. 

“Central America was sub- 
dued by Alvarado, under the di- 
rection of Cortez, the Spanish Ge- 
neral, at the time that that com- 
mander was pursuing his con- 
quests in Mexico. In the execu- 
tion of his commission, Alvarado 
exercised the greatest cruelties 
upon the. unoffending natives, 
and, assisted by Romuish priests, 
obliged them to profess obedience 
to the Holy See.” 

Mr. Dunn gives his readers the 
following rapid sketch of these 
monstrous proceedings, to which 
the .apostolical conduct of Las 
Casas forms a striking contrast. 


“ Like the rest of their countrymen, 
the Indians of Guatimala were idolaters, 
which soon excited in the minds of the 
bigoted Spaniards the same chivalric spirit 
that.had distinguished their course in 
Mexico, while fighting for the honour of 
the Virgin Mary and the extension of the 
Roman apostacy. The Pope and the 
Mass-book floated along the stream of 
blood, and superseded idolatries: more 
harmless perhaps than their own, to sub- 
stitute the forms of a worship dazzling to 
the eye, and eminently dangerous, inas- 
much as the co’ ions of truth are in- 
finitely more difficult to be. eradicated 
than errors founded on pure ignorance 
without system or object. Crowds of 
monks followed the track of the con- 
querors, and gradually riveted the chains 
which had been thrown over the land at 
the point of the sword. No tradition 
exists which leads to the supposition that 
hnman victims were. ever offered here 
to adele, -— the general mildness of the 

ie w seem to r the thought. 
Philip IL. ordered a pan -od narrative of 
the habits and peculiarities of the inba- 
bitants, while in a state of idolatry, to. be 
written by the resident priests; but no 
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traces now exist of such a work, if it 
ever was prepared. 

“ But, while shuddering at the barba- 
rities exercised under the name of reli- 
gion, it is pleasant to record a noble and 
enlightened exception. According to 
Father Remesal, Bartholomew Las Casas, 
and others of the Dominican order, 
settled in Guatimala in the year 1536. 
* Las Casas, who was vicar of the convent, 
had some years before written a treatise, 
which he called, ‘ De unico Vocationis 
Modo ;’ in which he attempted to prove, 
and with great erudition, that Divine 
Providence had instituted the preaching 
of the Gospel as the only means of con- 
version to the Christian faith; and that 
to harass by wars those whose conversion 
is sought for, is the means of preventing, 
rather than accomplishing, the desired 
object. This reasoning was deemed fal- 
lacious, and laughed at ; and the author 
was advised to put in practice what he 
had preached in theory. Las Casas un- 
hesitatingly accepted the proposal, and 
fixed upon a province from which the 
Spaniards had been three times driven 
back in their attempts to conquer it. 
This region was afterwards called Vera 
Paz, because, while the Spaniards were 
unable to subdue it by their. arms, it 
yielded to the mild persuasion of a few 
zealous ecclesiastics. Las Casas, pre- 
viously to commencing his undertaking, 
entered into an agreement with the 
Governor that no Spaniard should reside 
in the provinces subdued for five years. 

is arrangement concluded, the Domi- 
nicans composed hymns in the language of 
the natives, in which they described the 
creation of the world, the fall of Adam, 
the redemption of mankind, and the 
principal mysteries of the life, passion, 
and death of the Saviour. These were 
learned by some converted Indians, who 
traded with the provinces they wished to 
subdue. The chief cacique of the coun- 
try, having heard them sung, asked those 
who repeated them to explain more in 
detail the meaning of things so new to 
him. The Indians excused themselves, 
on account of their inability to perform 
it correetly; saying, they could be. ex- 
plained only by the fathers who had 
taught them; and these were so kind, 
that, if he would send for them, they 
would gladly come and instract them in 
every thing. The cacique was pleased 
with the information, and sent one of his 
brothers, with many presents, to entreat 
that they would come to make him ac- 
quainted with every thing contained in 
the songs of the Indian merchants. The 
fathers received the ambassador with 
great kindness, and much satisfaction 
to themselves, and determined that one 

N.S. No. 52. 
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of their number should return with him 
to the cacique. The chief went to the 
entrance of the village to meet the mis- 
sionary; treated him with great vene- 
ration ; and, after having been made to 
comprehend the mysteries of the new 
faith, he fervently adopted it, burnt his 
idols, and became a preacher to his own 
subjects.” 

‘* After this glorious triumph of peace - 
ful persuasion over force and cruelty, the 
fathers returned to Guatimala, and the 
following year resumed their operations 
with similar resuits. In numerous in- 
stances they succeeded in collecting the 
Indians into villages, and brought*them 
to form_themselves into societies, and 
submit % be governed by reasonable 
laws. Impatient of this slow, though 
certain process, the Spanish Governor 
dispatched troops to the neighbouring 
provinces, and in some instances subdued 
the natives; but in others, the instant 
the troops were withdrawn, the villages 
were abandoned, and the roads blocked 
up by the Indians ; who concealed them- 
selves in the woods and mountains.”— 
pp- ?75—179. 


The lapse of three centuries has 
done nothing to improve the de- 
graded condition of these unhappy 
victims of the tyrannical cupidity 
of the Spaniards. Excluded from 
education, uniastructed in the 
Scriptures, they are found now 
as they were left by the san- 
guinary monsters who conquered 
them—a gentle, credulous race— 
half pagan —half papist—robbed 
of their native freedom and pa- 
trimonial rights, without receiving 
in exchange durable riches, and 
that liberty which makes free in- 
deed. 

The statements of Mr. Dunn 
fully sustain these remarks. 

“‘ By far the greater part of the In- 
dians are under the spiritual dominion 
of the Romish church, although several 
tribes on the coasts still remain entirely 
unsubdued. In many parts of the in- 
terior also, there are bodies of natives 
who have not embraced Christianity ; 
and, as soon as they are visited in one 
place, to avoid further importunity they 
remove their wives, children, canoes, &c. 
to another; where they remain until 
again assailed by similar solicitations. 
But even among those who profess sub- 
jection, idols are often _— and 
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adored in secret, and all the exertions 
of the clergy have been unable to eradi- 
cate their affection for them. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. With them, idolatry 
and freedom are synonymous; while 
Christianity is associated only with slavery 
and despotism. Conversion to the Ro- 
man-Catholic faith requires no change of 
heart: a willingness to resign old for 
new ceremonies, and to substitute an 
image of the Virgin in the room of one 
equally senseless, is all that is asked; 
and if a few prayers can be recited, 
Popery is content to leave the supersti- 
tion of the heart undisturbed, and Satan’s 
throne unmolested. But, from the con- 
fession of their own bishops, even this 
is with difficulty accomplished. One of 
them says, ‘ He found the neophytes so 
little improved in their knowledge of the 
Christian faith, as scarcely to be able to 
repeat the prayers in an intelligible 
manner.’ Their Latin, as might well be 
expected, was difficult to be understood ; 
and he says, ‘the natives made it half 
Latin, half romance.’ 

“Their marriages and funerals are 
conducted according to the rites of the 
Romish church, but to these they add 
various ceremonies of their own. A 
marriage is celebrated by savage dances 
to harsh and inharmonious music; and 
the funerals present a scene of nightly 
revel and drunkenness, not very dis- 
similar to a wake among the lower orders 
of Trish. 

‘With any kind of procession they 
are highly delighted. When the holy oit is 
carried to the villages, it is preceded by 
adrum, and escorted by atroop of In- 
dians. The feasts of the church are 
observed chiefly by dances, and the dis- 
charge of sky-rockets and other fire- 
works, an amusement of which they are 
passionately fond ; and as the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder is a Government mo- 
nopoly, the practice is, of course, not 
discouraged.” — pp. 575 277. 

“The superstitious and intolerant feel- 
ings of an uneducated population are 
Iamentably visible among the lower 
orders. Asthe Archbishop passes in his 
carriage through the streets. the poor 
Indians are to be seen on either side 
most devoutly kneeling; and so ignorant 
are they of the object to which they 
bow, that they repeat the ceremony, not 
only when the empty carriage rolls by, 
but oftentimes when some other of the 
few clumsy vehicles kept by the wealthier 
inhabitants rumble along the pavement 
Of this our own experience furnished an 
amusing, or, I ought rather to say, me- 
lancholy proof. In this instance they 
bent the knee quite as devoutly to a 
coach full of obstinate heretics, as they 
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could have done to the pseudo-successor 
of St. Peter himself.”—p. 84. 


“¢ The submission of the Indian popu- 
lation to their spiritual instructors, knows 
no bounds. Every one who passed the 
priest, when walking with us in the 
fields, bent for his blessing, and received 
his hand upon their heads with the deep- 
est humility. The relatives of one poor 
woman, whom he visited when sick, 
actually placed flowers and branches 
along the path he had to tread to reach 
her hut; which ceremony, he told us, 
was in imitation of Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem. From whom, but from their 
pastors, can they have received such 
impious lessons? This man was coarse, 
vulgar, and stupidly ignorant, and de- 
lighted in receiving homage: the poor 
creatures, equally ignorant, delighted to 
pay it.”—p. 298. 


It is possible that the reader of 
these extracts is a good Protestant, 
who at the present juncture is pecu- 
liarly alive to the abominations of 
popery, and who finds in these facts 
additional reasons to execrate the 
Romish Church. Very good. But 
we take leave to remind those of 
our readers, who are nervous on the 
subject just now, that in the pre- 
ceding extracts we have seen, 
that amidst these abominations in 
the sixteenth century, there was a 
Dominican friar, called Las Casas, 
who dared to maintain that Pro- 
testant sentiment, and success- 
fully applied it too, ‘‘ that Divine 
Providence has instituted the 
preaching of the Gospel as the 
only means of conversion to the 
Christian faith.” 

Now, let it be remembered, 
that all Protestant clergymen, 
even in the nineteenth century, 
are not quite clear upon this 
point, and though after the great 
forbearance many of them have 
recently caplages no one can 
suppose they desire a power of 
coercion, yet it is very evident, 
from a passage we shall soon 
produce, that some at least have 
discovered a shorter way of mak- 
ing Christians, than by teaching 
and preaching the Gospel to igno- 
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rant barbarians. It is necessary 
to premise, that in this very coun- 
try, on the western shore of the 
Bay of Honduras, there is a 
British settlement called Belize, 
where about 4000 slaves, creoles, 
and free negroes, are governed by 
some 400 whites, who represent 
to the barbarous Caribs, the su- 
perstitious Indians, and the un- 
civilized Mosquito men, who re- 
sort to the colony, the habits, 
laws, and religion of this Pro- 
testant country. With this duty 
to perform, it is fitting that a 
church should be erected at the 
cost of £30,000. sterling—a chap- 
lain with a liberal salary ap- 
pointed; we know not whether 
the gentleman is in the diocese of 
Jamaica or of Barbadoes, but at 
Belize he is, with a National 
School, and an auxiliary of the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge—both orthodox and 
effective no doubt. We will not 
trouble our readers with Mr. 
Dunn’s account of the moral habits 
of the colonists who enjoy these 
advantages; but we must beg 
them to ponder the following de- 
scription of a ceremony, which 
is likely to perpetuate on the 
Mosquito shore the good old 
watchword of “‘ Church and King,” 
though it is supposed to be grow- 
ing obsolete in the mother country. 


“‘ The Mosquito-men arrive in consi- 
derable numbers from the Mosquito shore, 
which comprises the eastern part of the 
provinces of Honduras and Nicaragua, 
They possess great muscular strength, 
and a fine symmetry. Their tall and 
erect forms, little concealed by covering, 
their vacant countenances, and long 
greasy hair, give them a wild and savage 
appearance, and strikingly pourtray the 
powerful barbarian, These people now 
consider themselves under the protection 
of the British Government, and some of 
their kings have been educated in Ja- 
maica. On the accession of the last king 
to the throne, he expressed a wish to be 
crowned at Belize; and orders were 
received by his Britannic Majesty’s Su- 
perintendant to gratify his wish, and to 
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defray all attendant expenses. From a 
friend I have received some particulars 
of the ceremony. 

“On the previous evening, cards of 
invitation were sent to the different 
merchants, requesting their attendance 
at the court-house early in the morning. 
At this place the king, dressed in a Bri- 
tish major’s uniform, made his appear- 
ance; and his chiefs, similarly clothed 
but with sailors’ trowsers, were ranged 
around the room. A more motley group 
can scarcely be imagined. Here, an 
epaulette decorated a Herculean shoul- 
der, tempting its dignified owner to view 
his less favoured neighbour with trium- 
phant glances: there, a wandering but- 
ton displayed a greasy olive skin, under 
the uniform of a captain of infantry. 
On one side, a cautious noble might be 
seen, carefully braced up to the chin, 
like a modern dandy, defying the most 
penetrating eye to prove him shirtless ; 
while the mathematical movements of a 
fourth, panting under such tight habi- 
liments, expressed the fear and trem- 
bling with which he awaited some awful 
accident. 

‘The order of the procession being 
arranged, the cavalcade moved towards 
the church; his Mosquito majesty on 
horseback, supported on the right and, 
left by the two senior British officers 
in the settlement; and his chiefs fol- 
lowing on foot, two by two. On its 
arrival, his majesty was placed in a 
chair near the altar, and the English 
coronation service was read by the 
Chaplain to the colony, who on this 
occasion performed the part of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. When he 
arrived at that part of the service where 
it is written, ‘ And all the people said, 
Let the king live for ever, long live the 
king, God save the king,’ the vessels 
in the port, according to previous signal, 
fired salutes, and the chiefs, rising, cried 
out, * Long live King Robert.’ 

‘* His majesty seemed chiefly occupied 
in admiring his finery; and, after the 
anointing, expressed his gratification, 
by repeatedly thrusting his hands through 
his thick bushy hair, and applying his 
fingers to his nose: in this expressive 
manner indicating his delight at this 
part of the service. Before, however, 
the chiefs could swear allegiance to 
their monarch, it was necessary they 
should profess Christianity, and accord- 
ingly, (with shame be it recorded!) they 
were baptized ‘in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost!’ They displayed a total igno- 
rance of the meaning of the ceremony ; 
and, when asked to give their names 
took the titles of aS Lord 
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Nelson, or some other celebrated offi- 
cer, and seemed grievously disappointed 
when told they could only be baptized 
by simple Christian names, After this 


solemn mockery had been concluded, 
the whole assembly adjourned to a large 
school-room, to eat the coronation din- 
ner; where the usual healths were 
drunk, and these poor creatures all 
intoxicated with rum; —a suitable con- 
clusion to a farce as blasphemous and 
wicked as ever disgraced a Christian 
country.”’—. pp. 22—25. 


As we have no cause to ques- 
tion the accuracy of Mr. Dunn’s 
narrative, let us review this ex- 
traordinary transaction. 

The local authorities of an 
unimportant English settlement 
think it a matter of state or com- 
mercial policy, to gratify the wishes 
of a petty savage prince in their 
vicinity, by permitting him to ob- 
serve the ceremonial of his coro- 
nation in their town. To con- 
form this august rite to the legiti- 
mate practices of Europe, the 
Episcopal Church is selected as 
an appropriate place for its ob- 
servance, and the resident clergy- 
man is deemed the appropriate 
person to officiate in this royal 
travestie. To make the farce 
complete, an oath of allegiance 
to their new sovereign is thought 
necessary from the noble lieges 
of the Mosquito shore, and to qua- 
lify them for that solemn appeal to 
God ; it is judged expedient to 
baptize them instanter, that they 
might be better fitted to appre- 
ciate its solemnity, and to realize 
its obligations! 

Now, the reverend gentleman 
who officiated, for happily we do 
not know his name, must consent 
to be regarded either as display- 
ing a degree of clerical subser- 
viency to the colonial authorities, 
which amounts to a shameful de- 
secration of holy things, or he 
must be classed with the Romish 
clergy of the neighbouring states, 
as a firm believer in the regene- 
rating effects of baptism canoni- 
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cally administered, and must sup- 
pose, that by the talismanic 
touch of his orthodox fingers, 
the minds of these poor savages 
were enlightened and sanctified ; 
surely if he were conscious of 
the beastly excess and savage 
orgies of the coronation banquet, 
he must have felt that his theory 
was but ill sustained by facts, and 
shame must have mantled his 
cheeks, that he had that day ad- 
mitted within the pale of the 
church of Christ such untutored, 
licentious barbarians. This cler- 
gyman, it appears, is connected 
with the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, before 
whose agents dissenting mission- 
aries have been exhorted to re- 
tire, that the field may be occu- 
pied by those better acquainted 
with the humap heart, and who 
will not attempt to force the dark 
and most dreary parts of puritan 
discipline upon a people just 
emerging from a_ state of bar- 
barism! These rational views 
have been certainly well sustained 
in the present instance! God 
grant, that many such may not 
be found, or we shall be com- 
pelled to regard the operations of 
the agents of that Society amongst 
the heathen, as only second in 
mischief to those of the priestly 
associates of Cortes and Alvarado, 

Though we have made several 
extracts, we have not exhausted 
the information which this volume 
affords on the ecclesiastical af- 
fairs of this lovely, but degraded 
and distracted country. 

We have already exceeded our 
limits, and must therefore con- 
clude, by cordially recommend- 
ing this interesting and instruc- 
tive volume to the notice of those 
who feel curious about the mag- 
nificent scenery, the revolutionary 
changes, and the moral and poli- 
tical advancement of the South 
American republics. 
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THe Preacuer’s MANuaL: a 
Course of Leciures on preaching, 
in which Claude’s Principles, as laid 
downin *‘ Letters and Conversations on 
Preaching,” are more fully developed, 
and illustrated by numerous E2xam- 
ples, with a View to assist the least 
educated Class of Preuchers. By 
S. T. Surtevant. Vol.1. London: 
R. Baynes. 12mo. 1828. 5s. 6d.— 
Weare sorry that there is a class of 
little, and still more so, that there is 
a class of east educated preachers, in 
Great Britain, and in the nineteenth 
century. That there should be a de- 
mand for preachers of this description, 
because better cannot be found, or 
will not suit either the understand- 
ings, or the means of the taught is 
not creditable to the character of the 
country. We think there ought to 
be a sufficient supply of well educated 
preachers to meet the circumstances 
and the demands of our increasing, 
and we fear, gradually deteriorat- 
ing population. It is, we apprehend, 
a vulgar error, that illiterate, un- 
cultivated individuals can more easily 
accommodate themselves to the poor 
and the ignorant, than men of en- 
larged and cultivated intellect. The 
reverse we are convinced is tlie fact. 
The greatest talents are often re- 
quired, and very frequently displayed 
in simplifying truth, and disentan- 
gling it from the innumerable errors 
with which it is frequently associated. 
Mr. Surtevant’s book is, we think, 
a very good one of its kind; and 
provided it is necessary to make 
preaching easy to the meanest capa- 
city, we do not know any thing 
better, than this manual. Our opi- 
nion is, that it has been made suffi- 
ciently easy to persons of this de- 
scription already, whose number we 
have no desire to increase, and there- 
fore we should have been better 
pleased had Mr. Surtevant produced 
a work to raise the standard of quali- 
fication, instead of a volume, which, 
though very respectable, will, we 
fear, leave those for whom it is in- 
tended, ‘* the least educated class of 
preachers,” still destitute of the sub- 


stantial qualifications of the Christian 
minister. 


An Essay ON THE CHRISTIAN 
Ministry, including a general Out- 
line of Ministerial Studies and Pas- 
toral renecgaa gf the Use of Young 
Preachers. By J. Edmondson, A M. 
London: Mason, City Road. 1828. 
12mo. 5s. 6d.—This is a work of a 
higher order, and intended for a higher 
class of preachers than the former. 
Its author bas been in the ministry 
more than forty years, and has en- 
joyed some special advantages in lite- 
rary pursuits. He is in the Wes- 
leyan Methodist body; and we are 
glad he is of the same opinion which 
we have expressed in the preceding 
article. He thinks ** the candidates 
for the work in this enlightened age 
and nation, need some farther help 
than that which has been afforded to 
their predecessors.” He is of opi- 
nion, that the Conference ought to 
have an academy for the education of 
their ministers. We are glad to see 
this subject brought forward by so 
respectable a personas Mr. Edmondson, 
and hope the body to which he belongs, 
aud for which we have great respect, 
will pay due attention to the pro- 
posal. If they do not, the progress 
of knowledge and society will, ere 
long, leave the Methodist body 
stranded on a shore, and exposed 
to all the perils of shipwreck.—Mr, 
Edmondson’s Essay contains, on the 
subject on which it treats, much useful 
information, well expressed, and in 
narrow compass While it is espe- 
cially adapted tothe younger preachers 
of his own community, it may be 
perused with profit, by young mini- 
sters of the best education, and placed 
in the most advantageous circum- 
stances. We do not agree with the 
author in every sentiment or opinion 
which he expresses; but we very cor- 
dially recommend the work as a 
whole. 


On Completeness OF MINIsTE- 
RIAL QuauiricaTion. By John 
Howard Hinton, A.M. London: 
Holdsworth and Ball. 12mo. 1829. 2s. 
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—This is a different kind of work 
from both the former. It was origi- 
nally a sermon; but now appears 
rather in the form of an essay. The 
title, we apprehend, will not suggest 
to readers in general one important 
point in the discussion to which the 
author justly attaches much import, 
that is, “the manner in which the 
testimony of God is represented to 
mankind.” Mr. Hinton here refers 
to certain higher Calvinistic ideas, 
respecting election and moral ina- 
bility, which he conceives, and we 
think most justly, to have a most 
injurious influence on preaching to 
sinners. His views on these topics 
he brought forward some time ago 
at greater length in a small work on 
** Theology,” which he published. 
The present treatise on Ministerial 
Qualification, does’ its author great 
credit, and we beg most warmly to 
commend it to the attention of our 
readers. 


Tue Testimony oF Scrirrure 
to the Obligations and the Efficacy of 
Prayer, more especially of Prayer for 
the Gift of the Holy Spirit. By Gil- 
bert Wardlaw, Minister of the Gospel, 
Edinburgh. 


PartinG Apyice To Aa Youth, 
on leaving his Sunday School. 18mo. 

A Fagewe_. Present To A Fe- 
MALE SCHOLAR, on going to Service. 
18mo. Published by the Sunday 
School Union.—These neat little vo- 
lumes are admirably suited to the 
purpose for which they were pre- 
pared. Each of them has appro- 
priate excellencies ; both comprehend 
much valuable counsel in a small 
compass; the language is plain with- 
out being gross; pointed maxims and 
striking anecdotes are intermixed ; 
and a glow of Christian affection 
animates every page. The tart | 
School, which does not furnish itself 
with these useful publications, to 
bestow as farewell tokens of good- 
will, may be justly charged with ne- 
glecting one of the most obvious 
means of usefulness. Most earnestly 
do we recommend them to all who 
have the direction and management 
of these important institutions. 


THe CHRONOLOGICAL GUIDE ; 
Part I. Comprehending the Chrono- 
logy of the World from tts Commence- 
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ment to the Destruction of the Wes- 
tern Empire of Rome, A.D. 496. 
With a Chart, and a Series of Ques- 
tions London; Baker and Fletcher. 
12mo and 4to. 7s 6d. 1828.—This 
work, which is designed chiefly for 
the use of schools and young persons, 
is very respectably executed, and, as 
far as we have observed, it is accu- 
rate in its facts and dates, which is 
the best commendation that could be 
given to any production of this na- 
ture. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Hol- 
land, occasioned by the petition presented by his 
Lordship, from the General Body of Dissenting 
Minssters of London, for the Relief of the Roman 
Catholics, with Strictures on a Petition of an 
opposite Nature from some Dissenting Ministers ; 
and other remarks occasioned by recent circum- 
stances. By a Member of the, General Body. 
Will be published on the 2d of April. 

“The Christian Student,’ by the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, will shortly be published. 

The Memoirs of Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach, 
in the Ban de la Roche, will appear on the Ist 
of May, with Portraits, interesting Views of 
Waldbach, &c. 

Mr. Leifchild has in the press, A Christian An- 
tidote to unreasonable Fears at the present Crisis ; 
in Reply to the Second Speech of the Rev. W. 
Thorp, against Catholic Emancipation. 

The Protestant’s Companion, being a choice 
Collection of Preservatives against Popery, in 
Prose and Verse. 12mo. 


Elements of Natural History, or an Introduction 
to Systematic Zoology, chiefly according to the 
Classification of Linnzus; with Illustrations of 
every order. By John Howard Hinton, A.M. 
will be pablished in a few days. 

The Rey. John Whitridge, Author of the “ Scrip- 
tore Diary,” &c. is preparing for publication, 
“ The Bibliographical and Literary History of the 
Bible : investigated in the order of Chronology, 
and chiefly according to its own Evidence and 
Testimony. 

The Rev. J. H. Hinton, of Reading, is preparing 
for publication a Treatise on the Nature and 
Necessity of the Influence of the Holy Spirit. 

“To the Irreligious”—a Tract, by J. H. Hinton, 
A.M. 2d. for distribution, will be published in a 
few days. 

The First Part of Mr. Jones’s Course of Lectures 
on the Apocalypse will appear on the first of May. 

Mr. Isaac Mann has in the press, “ Memorials 
of Christian Friendship.” 

In the press, The History of the Huguenots, 
duriug the Sixteenth Century, by W. S. Browning, 
Esq. in 2 volumes 8vo. 

Mr. David Wire is collecting materials for a 
History of Whitefield and his Cotemporaries ; 
and respectfully solicits the Possessors of Docu- 
ments or Letters relative to the same, to com- 
municate them to him, at 30, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
City. All materials so entrusted to him, shall be 
carefully preserved and faithfully returned. 

“The Natural History” of Enthusiasm will ap- 
pear in a few days. 

A New “Edition of the Pastor’s Sketch-Book 
with additional Narratives, will be published in 
a few days. : 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


Scite of Herculaneum—ithe Vineyards —the 
Madona’s Powers of Healing —the Death 
of the Pope—Election of a Successor. 


I am living now on the scite of the 
ancient city of Herculaneum, and from 
the roof of my house, I see the mountain 
rising above my head, whose terrible 
vomitings were the cause of the city’s 
destruction. It is a glorious sight, this 
same mountain, and forms a contrast to 
the amenity of the vineyards below, 
which is touching beyond measure. I 
know nothing equal to the beauty of the 
vineyards in this part of Italy. They 
are as rude as the earliest ages, and re- 
mind you of the simplicity of Eve’s 
employment, described by Milton in 
Paradise. The vine here is literally 
“ taught to wed the elm,” the poplar, 
and all the trees of the forest. ‘The more 
mercantile and polished French have 
lowered down the plants to insigni- 
ficance. A French vineyard has not 
as much interest about it, as a cabbage 
garden; but in this semi-barbarous 
country, art is hardly visible—all seems 
left to the wild magnificence of nature. 
Sometimes the vine creeps along the 
ground, and at others, climbs to the top 
of the highest trees, requiring that man 
should be gifted almost with the powers 
of the monkey, to reach and cull the 
luscious fruit. And the people are as 
wild as the vegetation. Their entire 
faith in their goddess Madona, is the 
only thing that humanizes them. My 
friend and companion was ill a short 
time since, and went to Naples to con- 
suit Dr. ——. A fine old woman in a 
neighbouring cottage, told me, with the 
greatest simplicity, that his consulting 
a physician was no use. ‘ He should go 
to the Madonna de] Carmine, she would 
cure him.” -.“ IL have brought up a large 


family,” she said, “ and not one of us. 


ever took a dose of physic.” - We go 
to the Madonna, if it pleases her to cure 
us, she does, if not, we die.” This faith 
is so firm, that nothing is capable of 
shaking it. They have their different 
saints,who, like the London physicians, are 


fine men for certain disorders ; one cures 


their eyes, one sets their limbs, another 
preserves them from drowning; but the 
Madonna del Carmine and the Madonna 
del Arco, do business by the gross—they 
cure every thing. The Catholics are, 
I believe, the only idolators, who repre- 


sent their Deity under the form of a 
beautiful woman, with an infant in her 
arms. I have sometimes thought, that 
the gentleness of the people of this 
country is partly attributable to the per- 
petual contemplation of so lovely an ob- 
ject. But I believe the climate does 
much, for the animals are as gentle as 
the people. 

You will have heard of the death of 
the Pope. It has taken place at the 
only moment wien his death could be 
regretted, as the following epigram very 
neatly says, 


Tre dispiacerci faceste Padre Santo! 
Accittare il Papato ; Vivere tanto ; 
Poi, moire in carnivale per essere pianto. 


Three evils you visited upon us, Oh Holy 
Father ! 

Accepting the Popedom ; living so long 
in it; 

Then dying in the carnival, to make even 
your death a misfortune. 


You will see the point of this, which 
is one amongst many of the Roman 
Pasquinades. The late Pope's first sur- 
prising act was accepting the Popedom, 
for which every body thought him unfit. 
His second was living much longer than 
his former dissolute life had led any 
one to expect; and his last, dying (as 
it is above observed) just at the only 
moment in the year when it could be 
regretted, in as much as his death puts 
a stop to the Carnival, and robs the 
people of all their pleasures. 

The Romans have long been famous 
for these Pasquinades, and there is no 
place in which the Pope, and all the 
machinery of Papacy, are treated with 
so much contempt as in infidel Rome. 

Intrigue is now at its height to make 
a new Pope, and the worldly bustle that 
is occasioned by the election of a man 
who is to far le vicidi Gesu Cristo upon 
earth, exhibits the blasphemy of the 
whole matter much more forcibly than 
any written exposition of it. How long 
will the world continue to be cheated by 
this wretched mixture of knavery and 
buffoonery ! 

You probably know the mode of elect- 
ing the Papa, or Pope, as we oddly 
enough call him. All the Cardinals 
keep open house for eight days, in which 
they mature their political schemes; they 
are then marched in a body to the Va- 
tican, and shut up in a suite of rooms, 
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guarded by troops, and prevented from 
all communication. with the City. One 
name is put up ‘every day, and he who 
gets two thirds of the votes, is elected. 
Austria, France, and Spain have each 
a veto, and may stop the election of 
an individual obnoxious to their interests. 
Till a decision is come to, they are not 
let out of their prison, and every bit of 
bread they eat is cut in pieces by the 
President, to see that it contains no 
letter or sign. Thus these holy men, who 
assume to themselves the right of 
guiding the spiritual concerns of all man- 
kind, are obliged to be watched with 
more strictness than thieves and pick- 


ts 

In the last election, these immaculate 
beings were shut up in conclave twenty- 
six days, and could any one tell out the 
secrets of the prison-house, I have no 
doubt we peas hear of quarrels and 
heart-rendings, more terrible by far than 
are witnessed by the walls of any ordi- 
nary place of criminal confinement. 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN WALES. 


Extract ofa Letter fromthe Rev. D. Peter, 
Theological Tutor of the Academy at Car - 
marthen, to the Rev. Caleb Morris, 
London, 

My Dear Sir,—It affords me the great- 
est pleasure, that I have it in my power 
to communicate to you, for the informa- 
tion of our religious friends in England, 
and other parts of the world, a brief ac- 
count of the progress of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in the Principality of Wales, 
and especially of the unusual revivals 
with which many of the Welsh churches 
have been favoured of late. 

Few, perhaps, beyond the confines of 
the Principality are aware of the pro- 
gress which the Gospel has made among 
all denominations of Christians in this 
part of Great Britain for the last fifty 
years. We have experienced an ont- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit in some de- 
gree at various times, and we must say 
that the hand of the Lord is still stretched 
out in the salvation of many amongst us. 

The number of ministers and chapels 
in the Principality is now donble what it 
was half a century back; and the num- 
ber of professing Christians of all deno- 
minations has increased more than three- 
fold during that period. Indeed [ could 
name some churches among the Inde- 
pendents that have increased eight, ten, 
and twelve-fold in the number of mem- 
bers within the last thirty-five years. 
For you well know that some years back, 
it was not an. unusual thing for many of our 
churches to receive ten, twenty, or thirty 
members to communion at a time, and 
that for several successive months. 
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Fourteen years ago, when I was pub- 


lishing my History of Religion in Wales, 
{ found, from aathentic documents, that 
there were then in the Principality 255 
Independent Churches; 126 Baptist 
Churches; 343 Calvinistic Methodist 
Societies, and 205 Wesleyan Methodist 
Societies. The number of churches and 
societies at present is much greater. 

Having given you some account of the 
state of religion in Wales, I now proceed 
to give ” a particular account of the 
rise and progress of the great revival 
with which we have been blessed in 
South Wales for the last fifteen months. 
For some months previous to the revival, 
the greatest attention was paid to Sun- 
day-schools throughout the country; reli- 
gious meetings were more than usually 
numerous; the style of preaching more 
pointedly impressive ; church discipline 
better attended to, and a greater degree 
of brotherly love prevailed in the churches. 

To inform you of what I myself have 
witnessed, will be sufficient to show how 
the people are generally affected at those 
religious meetings where the revivals pre- 
vail..... I have seen, on these occa- 
sions, some with bended knees, folded 
hands, and uplifted eyes, engaged in 
earnest prayer ; others prostrated on the 
ground, agonizing under a sense of guilt ; 
others praising God for the salvation of 
the Gospel. .... Much, perhaps, of'what 
we see and hear at those religious meet- 
ings where the revivals prevail, may be 
the effect of enshusiasm; yet when we 
consider the moral change that is so vi- 
sible in the temper and conduct of those 
who were before notoriously wicked, and 
the religious awe which pervades all 
ranks in the towns, villages, and neigh- 
bourhoods where the revivals appear, we 
are compelled to acknowledge that the 
hand of the Lord is present, and that 
these revivals in South Wales are the 
effect of the out-pouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The present revival in South Wales 
commenced among the Calvinistic Me- 
thodists at the village of Caio, in the 
county of Carmarthen, about the latter 
end of the year 1827, and was for some 
time confined to that religious body. 
Their meetings were blessed with an 
unusual degree of religious feeling; and 
on one occasion, a few individuals were 
so much affected that they cried out for 
mercy. They were joined by some reli- 
gious characters, who were then convinced 
that their piety had been at too low an 
ebb, and thus the feeling became general 
in the neighbourhood. The most remark- 


able conversion, before the revival be- 
came general at that place, was that of a 
young man of the most abandoned cha- 
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racter. . . . ‘While the minister was 
speaking of the sufferings of Christ, the 
perfection of his atonement, and his ca- 
pability to save the chief of sinners, the 
reprobate servant was pierced to the 
heart, and cried out in the most affecting 
manner for pardoning mercy and re- 
newing grace. 

In a little time after, the good work 
became more general, until at length 
all denominations in the neighbourhood 
caught the flame. ‘fhe worst of charac- 
ters were conquered, and scoffers ceased 
to scoff. Methodists, Baptists, and Inde- 
pendents felt the heavenly flame. The 
revivals did not stop in that part of the 
country, but soon appeared ina line from 
Cilyewm to Lamortyd, and even as far as 
Builth. Landovery, Landilo, and many 
other places, were visited in a similar 
manner. There were also great revivals 
in Glamorganshire, especially at Cwm- 
llynfell, Neath, Morriston, Mynyddback, 
and Swansea. Mr. Evans, of Mynydd- 
back, in December last, received above 
200 persons tocommunion. During the 
last two months, above 600 have been ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of the Indepen- 
dent church at Morriston, including those 
on probation. ‘The moral change which 
has already taken place in the neighbour- 
hood of Swansea and Morriston is truly 
great. Asa friend of mine was returning 
one evening, about a month back, from 
Lansamlet to Swansea, he could hear 
nothing on the road but singing of hymns 
and repeating portions of Scripture, even 
by those persons whom he had seen a 
few Sunday evenings before dancing and 
rioting. Instead of quarrelling and fight- 
ing, as usual, they now return from their 
work in peace and harmony, congratu- 
lating each other on the great things 
which the Lord hath done for them. 

I am not in possession of a correct ac- 
count of the numbers added to the Bap- 
tist and Calvinistic Methodist churches ; 
but you may depend on the correctness 
of the following list of additions made to 
the following Independent churches since 
the commencement of the revival : 


Landovery . . 160] Herman... . 110 
Gwinfai . . .. 190| Langadock .. 64 
Sardis and Moth Bethlehem .. 60 
fey .....125|Abergorled .. 26 
Bethel, and two Landilo .... 84 
others. ... 146] Siloam..... 80 
Beula, and two Givernage. . . 120 
others. . . . 148 | CapelIsaac.. 78 





Builth ..... 60; Salem..... 40 
Cwmusk ... 50| Pantegand Pe- 

Crigybar ... 85 nuel..... 150 
Faldybrenin and Capel Nonni . 23 


Esgerdane . 146 | Cwmaman and 
Tabor ..... 102| another... 310 
N.S. NO. 52. 


The general opinion is, that upwards of 
3000 souls have been added to the 
churches of Christ (including all deno- 
minations) in South Wales, within the 
last year. There is at present, throughout 
South Wales, a general desire for the 
out-pouring of the Holy Spirit: and 
there are Union Monthly Prayer Meet- 
ings in various parts, for the out-pouring 
of the Spirit, which are numerously at- 
tended. Indeed I have no doubt that 
many ministers and churches, besides 
those which I have mentioned, do already 
experience, in some degree, the out- 
pouring of the Spirit. Great additions 
have been made to many Dissenting 
churches not mentioned in this letter, in 
the course of last year; and from the 
aspect of things throughout the country, 
we have every reason to hope that God 
will soon cause revivals to be general in 
Wales.— That you may enjoy much of the 
Divine presence, and great success in 
the ministry, in the sincere prayer of, 

Dear Sir, yours, respectfully, &c. 
Davip PETER. 
Carmarthen, Feb. 7, 1829. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE REGISTRA- 
TION OF DISSENTERS’ BIRTHS AND 
BAPTISMS. 

South Shields, March 11, 1829. 
To the Editors.—It afforded me great 

pleasure to read, in your last number, a 

letter from that intelligent and liberal No- 

bleman, Lord Nugent, on the registration 
of Dissenters’ births and baptisms. The 
subject is of the deepest and most vital 
importance to Dissenters. It is one 
which ought to receive the immediate and 

rticular attention of every Dissenter 
in the kingdom. As some proof that 
there is already a feeling abroad upon it, 
the Deputies of six Congregations of 

Protestant Dissenters in South Shields, 

unanimously agreed to petition Parlia- 

ment on this subject: and, consequently, 
petitions, numerous'y signed in their 
respective places of worship, have been 
forwarded to the Marquis of Cleveland 
and Lord John Russell, for presentation. 

The following is part of a correspondence 

which passed on the subject with Lord 

J. Russell, to whom we are already 

obliged beyond expression, who, you 

will be glad to observe, has been good 
enough to promise to give it his ‘best 
attention,” during the present Sessions. 
I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
James MATHER. 


Copy of a Letter to Lord J. Russell. 
South Shields, January 28, 1829. 
“ My Lord—I have it in command from 
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the Protestant Dissenters of Sonth 
Shields to forward to your Lordship, 
which I do this day, their Petition, ap- 
proved by six congregations and their 
ministers, on the registration of births 
and baptisms, and in doing so they are 
most anxious to put your Lordship in 
possession of their real views on this 
subject, particularly as your Lordship, 
in your favour of the 23d November, 
seems somewhat to have misunderstood 
them. 

‘My Lor, we are most willing, and 
would receive with gratitude, the law 
that authorized the registration of births 
and baptisms in any convenient place in 
each parish or district. But, unfor- 
tunately, we know of no law which re- 
cognizes Dissenters’ Baptisms as regis- 
tered in their own places of worship, or 
which makes provision for their being 
registered in any other place. As the 
law now stands, as far as we can learn, 
and are able to comprehend, Dissenters’ 
Baptisms are not known to the law of 
England. Judge Bailey has, ex cathedré, 
refused to admit them as evidence in the 
court over which he presided, as not of 
auy legal weight, and as it was matter 
involving interests of some importance, 
his was, doubtless, no hasty or ill-advised 
decision. The general feeling, both 
amongst Dissenters and members of the 
English Charch, seems also to be in ac- 
cordance with this opinion of Judge 
Bailey. And, my Lord, what is infinitely 
worse, there appears no other legal re- 
gister in which they can be recorded. 
An application which I made a short 
time ago in the name of the Dissenters 
here to the Incumbent of this Parish, to 
have their baptisms entered in the Parish 
register, was met with a decided refusal, 
on a law passed in the reign of his late 
Majesty, wherein Dissenters had been 
entirely overlooked or neglected. And 
on a reference to that law, 52 Geo. 3. 
ch. 146. it will be found such refusal was 
perfectly warranted. So that it will ap- 

ar to your Lordship, if this statement 
be correct, which to the best of our 
knowl and belief it is, the Dissen- 
ters of Englaud, in this matter, are 
placed altogether without the pale of 
the law, and they have no reason to be 
proud of their boasted liberty of worship. 

“The existence of such a state of 
things has unfortunately been the fre- 
quent cause of much unpleasant alter- 
cation, disreputable to a Christian peo- 
le. Two cases of our own, no very 
Les time back, will give your Lordship 
an idea of the state of feeling and mis- 
understanding of which this unsettled 
question is productive. 

“Two children, of different parents, 
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Protestant Dissenters, had been baptized 
by their own respectable clergyman ; they 
died, and were taken to the charch-yard 
for interment, but were refused it till 
the baptismal fees of the Establishment 
were paid. They were paid—bat it 
produced a disagreeable discussion be- 
fore the point was conceded, as if even 
our simple right of baptism, and a strong 
feeling of excitement, as well as serious 
alarm at the exposed and humiliating si- 
tuation of Dissenters, was deeply ex- 
perienced amongst us in this district. 

“My Lord, we humbly submit that 
such a state of the law ought not to be 
allowed to exist one Session longer, and 
we cannot possibly conceive that any 
thing but misapprehension could have 
allowed its continuance to this late and 
enlightened period. 

“*My Lord, should your Lordship be 
moved to inquire into this subject, we 
take the liberty, and trust, under the 
circumstances of the case, an excusable 
one, of suggesting that the Establish- 
ment be not made in each Parish the 
place of record for Dissenters. It cer- 
tainly would seem no great hardship or 
inconvenience for Dissenters to be obliged 
to make a statement of their baptisms to 
the Establishment; but, my Lord, it 
would be an humble acknowledgment 
of inferiority, which would prevent a 
great majority of Dissenters’ Places of 
Worship making any return at all. The 
fault, and its consequences, would, 
doubtless, to a certain extent, be im- 
putable to themselves; but from this, 
my Lord, you might well conceive the 
nature of such objections, when men 
would be thus willing to submit them- 
selves, and entail upon their offspring, 
the almost certainty of the most serious 
evils, rather than acquiesce in such a 
law. It would thus be beneficial to no 
one—few or no Dissenters would re- 
gister according to it; the Establish- 
ment, by it, would raise up to herself 
angry and no mean opponents. Thus 
the law would be evaded and despised, 
and the Dissenters suffer. 

“ To prove to your Lordship, that we 
are actuated by no factious or sectarian 
spirit in this demand for redress, we 
should be amply satisfied by a law autho- 
rizing every church or chapel enjoying 
the right of baptism, to transmit annu- 
ally, or at any appointed period, directly 
to the Registrar of the diocese, by the 
clergymen, deacon, elders, or any other 
regular church officer, extracted from 
their books, and done on parchment, 
an attested or affirmed. copy of the 
births and baptisms of each particular 
church or chapel, distinguishing the 
parish in which it is situated, the names, 
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and professions, and place of baptism, 
and residence of the parents, and any 
other requisite information. And that 
such copy of Dissenters’ registers be 
considered in every respect a legal docu- 
ment, to be inserted in the records of 
the registrar of the diocese in a similar 
manner as those of the Establishment. 

“ Such alaw, we humbly apprehend, 
would answer every state purpose, and 
would remove a great and serious in- 
convenience from a large body of loyal 
subjects. At present the State possesses 
no returns of Dissenters’ births and bap- 
tisms, as the law does not only not compel, 
but absolutely prevents them—Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library, London, being under- 
stood as the only place of legal record 
for Dissenters, of whom nine-tenths, I 
am convinced, do not ever think to avail 
themselves. We trust then, my Lord 
that for the advantage of the State, and 
the relief of a great and increasing por- 
tion of the comnmunity, that this matter 
will obtain the honour of your Lordship’s 
attention. 

“ Dissenters owe your Lordship and 
the House of Russell obligations of the 
deepest and most lasting nature; but 
there are none of them, my Lord, would 
be more gratefully remembered than 
the unshackling of the valuable right of 
their worship, and bringing them and 
their property within the pale and 

” protection of the law. 

“ With an apology for having inflicted 
so tedious a communication upon your 
Lordship, which nothing but such a sub- 
ject, addressed to such a quarter, could 
have produced or justified, I have the 
honour to remain, with sentiments of 
profound respect, 

“ My Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obliged 
** and humble servant, 
(Signed) “ James MATHER, 
“ Secretary to the Protestant 
Dissenters of South Shields.” 





Copy of a letter from Lord J. Russell. 


* Woburn Abbey, Jan. 31. - 
“ Sir--I received to-day your clear 
detailed account of the grievance suffered 
by Dissenters with regard to the regis- 
tration of births and baptisms. I shall 
present the petition intrusted to me 
with great pleasure, and will give my 
best attention to the subject during the 
approaching session of Parliament. 
remain, 
* Your faithful servant, 
(Signed) “J. Russect.” 


“ James Mather, Esq. Secretary to the 
Protestant Dissenters, South Shields.” 
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UNIVERSITY, OF LONDON — DIVINITY 
LECTURE. 


We are happy tolearn, that lectures 
are now delivered in connexion with 
this liberal and useful Institution, on 
Natural and Christian Theology. This 
plan is a part of the design, which, as 
we are informed in the prospectus, was 
early formed for the religions instruc- 
tion of the students, and its execution 
has devolved on the Rev. Mr. Dale, the 
Professor of the English language and 
literature. These lectures are expressly 
designed for the benefit of those stu- 
dents, who are of the persuasion of the 
Church of England, though not to the 
exclusion of those of other denomina- 
tions --all students being allowed to at- 
tend them gratis; and we are gratified 
to say, that we believe all may attend 
them, not only with advantage, but with 
pleasure, who have been educated in 
any of those sections of the world of 
professed Christians, where the grand 
fundamental truths, which constitute 
Christianity, what it is, are received. 
It will give satisfaction to those of our 
readers, who are anxious for the pros- 
perity of this Institution, and who are 
at the same time attached to those doc- 
trines which, as revealed by an all-wise 
Being, cannot but be of the most awful 
moment to mankind, to find the follow- 
ing language in the prospectus: -* It 
will be demonstrated, by the combined 
evidence of personal and recorded ex- 
perience, that man is uniformly a fallen 
and degenerate being ; and consequently 
unable to render that perfect obedience 
which is imperatively demanded by the 
essential —~ inseparable perfection of a 
Divine law. ence will be appro- 
priately deduced the necessity for a 
mediatorial system, as developed in the 
Scriptures.” 

We have before recorded our humble 
opinion, that the plan on which the 
University of London is founded, is the 
only one which, in the present state of 
the world, with regard to religion, can 
reasonably be adopted. We repeat, ac- 
cording to our former sentiment, that 
we should truly rejoice to see all the 
Institutions of literature and science, 
and all the schemes of business engaged 
in universally under the distinct auspices 
of that religion, which so justly demands 
the consecration of every talent, and the 
employment of every means, to the glory 
of its great Author. But in order to 
this, it would not even be sufficient, that 
the whole of society were christianized, 
and that every form and species of 
iufidelity were to cease— more would be 
required—far more--every individual 
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must be a disciple of Christianity, or 
to use the plain e of the Gospel, 
all must be renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, Learning and commerce, though 
lawful in themselves are only secular 
things; and it will demand all the new- 
creating power of a millennial state of the 
world, to inspire them generally with the 
living soul of Christian piety. 4 

We have before declared, and itis a 
sentiment which breathes throughout all 
our pages, and must approve itself to 
every unprejudiced mind, that religion 
is, and mast ever be a voluntary thing. 
Every merely secular inducement; every 
human law Binding to the profession of 
any form of it, is nothing more than a 
bounty on hypocrisy. All-important as 
religion is to the weal of mankind, both 
in this life, and the life to come, it can 
never be the object of compulsion. Mere 
moral actions and duties, may and ought 
to be, within certain limits enforced by 
human authority, and they are so in all 
well-regulated communities; but reli- 
gious sentiments must be left to other 
influences. We cannot be suspected, 
after what we have said, of being sup- 

dd to imply, that we connive at that 
axity of thinking, and that disaffection 
to the authority of God, which makes 
the theory of religion to be a matter of 
little or no account, provided the out- 
ward conduct be correct. We recoil, 
with an aversion bordering on horror, 
from all those systems, by whatever name 
they are called, which are tinged with 
the hue of infidelity ; because we honestly 
believe infidelity in all its shades, from 
absolute theism to the more plausible 
form of Unitarianism, to be nothing less 
than a contravention of the purposes of 
the Most High; the puny attempt of 
human folly and impiety to dictate to 
infinite and unsearchable wisdom; and 
to prescribe to the Governor of the 
universe, the laws by which he shall 
treat with his frail and fallen creatures, 
and the limits of power and wisdom to 
which his manifestations of himself are 
to be confined, in order to accommodate 
themselves to the pride and folly of 
human wisdom; but persecution and 
proscription will never cure the moral 
disorders of man, nor convince his under- 
standing of those truths which all mere 
human authority does but rob of their 
power and sacredness. 

Should our pages meet the eye of 
any of the students, who are Dissenters, 
we cordially recommend them, if possible, 
to avail themselves of the privilege of 
attending these lectures, which is so 
liberally extended to them; especially 
as the plan for religious instruction is at 


present only partially developed. 





We subjoin the followiug extracts from 
the Prospectus :— 

“The Theological Lectures on this 
foundation constitute a part only of that 
plan, which was originally formed for 
the religious instruction of students of 
the Established Church, and which ex- 
perienced such prompt and liberal sup- 

ort from the noble and distinguished 
individuals, whose names are subjoined. 
Circumstances having unfortunately pre- 
cluded, for the present, the complete 
execution of the proposed scheme, it has 
been considered expedient to modify 
the character and the subjects of the 
lectures, with a view of supplying, as far 
as practicable, the unexpected and im- 
portant deficiency. 

“< The foundation of all religion is the 
being of a God. The first part of the 
course will accordingly be devoted to the 
direct proof of the existence of the 
Deity, combined with an exposition of 
his attributes; and connected with an 
application of the whole to man, as the 
creature of his power and the subject of 
his moral government. This division will 
include a comprehensive view of the 
principal arguments for the immortality 
of the soul, in which the objections of 
Atheists and Materialists will be inci- 
dentally noticed and refuted. 

* An inquiry into the moral character 
of mnthiet will immediately succeed this 
consideration of the Divine attributes. 
It will be demonstrated, by the com- 
bined evidence of personal and recorded 
experience, that man is uniformly a 
fallen and degenerate being; and, con- 
sequently, unable to render that perfect 
obedience which is imperatively de- 
manded by the essential and inseparable 

erfection of a divine law. Hence will 

e mes semen | deduced the necessity 
for a mediatorial system, as developed in 
the Scriptures. 

“ The attention of the elass will next 
be directed exclusively to revealed, as 
distinguished from natural, religion. The 
divine origin of the Old and New Testa- 
ments will be established successively 
by internal and external evidence; and 
the course will be terminated by a few 
lectures on the end and object of the 
Christian revelation; its compatibility 
with the character of the Deity, and its 
adaptation to the circumstances and con- 
dition of mankind. Here also the prin- 
cipal objections to these Doctrines will 
be reviewed and answered. 

“It has been observed that these 
lectures form a only of the objects 
which were originally contemplated in 
the plan of theological and religious in- 
struction. A plan, however, is now in 
preparation, and will probably ere long 
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be submiited to the public, by which 
it is hoped that this great object (ren- 
dered by existng circumstances pecu- 
liarly desirable) may yet be carried into 
effect upon a more extended scale, and 
with fairer prospects of permanent effi- 
ciency. 

‘** In the mean time temporary accom- 
modation has been procured at No. 62, 
Gower Street, where the lectures will 
be delivered for the present session. 
Tickets of admission to the course, £1. 1s. 
each, may be had of Mr. Taylor, Upper 
Gower Street. As however it is the 
leading feature of the plan to provide 
religious instruction for all who may be 
anxious to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity thus afforded, the Lecturer 
notifies that any student of the Univer- 
sity may be supplied with a free admission 
on application to him, either personally 
or by letter.” 

The crowded state of our columns 
compels us to defer those extracts from 
the Report of the Council of the Uni- 
versity, presented to the late Annual 
Meeting of Proprietors, but they shall 
appear in our next. 


PETITIONS OF DISSENTERS ON ROMAN 
CATHOLIC AFFAIRS. 

We have already avowed our intention 
not to make this Magazine a party in the 
distracting controversy which now agi- 
tates the Empire. As faithful journalists 
of matters interesting to the great body 
of Protestant Dissenters, we cannot, 
however, avoid referring to some events 
of the past month, not to justify or cen- 
sure the respective parties, but to put 
the matter in the light of truth and 
justice. 

Two petitions to Parliament have been 
already announced in our former num- 
bers, sent by two bodies of Dissenters of 
the metropolis, in favour of the Roman 
Catholic claims. 

It may be necessary to state, in a few 
words, how these bodies are constituted, 
as very incorrect opinions of them have 
been conveyed to members of Parlia- 
ment, and through them to the public 


at large. ; 
The body of Dissenting Ministers of 
the three denominations, Presbyterian, 


Independent, and Baptist, meeting at 
Red Cross Street, has been organized 
for more than a century, and enjoys the 
rivilege of addressing his Majesty the 
King. In is constituted by a return 
made at its annual meeting, in April, of 
all those ordained and accredited minis- 
ters who have been — by their 
own denomination, and admitted formall 
during the year, to the body with whic! 
they belong; and thus, by their acknow- 
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ledged relation either to the Presby- 

terian, Independent, or Baptist boards, 
secures them the privilege of uniting in 
the deliberations of the General Body at 

Red Cross Street. 

The second body referred to is the 
Protestant Dissenting Deputies, for the 
several congregations of Protestant Dis- 
senters, in and within twelve miles of 
London. This is a lay delegation, and 
usually includes the most intelligent and 
influential members of the congregation 
they are called to represent. Any Dis- 
senting congregation is at liberty to ad- 
dress the Secretary, requesting to 
appoint deputies, which application is 
answered by the copy of a formal return 
for that purpose. At present there are 
99 congregations so represented. 

The Petition of the body of Ministers 
has been represented as “from Soci- 
nians,” or, “‘ Ministers, who, like brief- 
less Barristers, are without congrega- 
tions.” 

As we have not published this docu- 
ment, we now insert it. 

The Petition of the undersigned, the Pro- 
testant Dissenting Ministers of the 
three denominations, residing in and 
about the Cities of London and West- 
minster, 

“ Humbly sheweth,—That the Peti- 
tioners are thankful to the providence of 
the Supreme Ruler, by whom kings 
reign and princes decree justice, for the 
signal benefit conferred upon the Protes- 
tant Dissenters of Great Britain by the 
late repeal of so much of the Corporation 
and Test Acts, as imposed the Sacramen- 
tal Test. 

“ That deeply impressed with a sense 
of the importance of this measure to the 
interests of true religion, and the peace 
and prosperity of the kingdom, your Pe- 
titioners cannot refrain from expressing to 
your Honourable House their earnest de- 
sire of the repeal of all the remaining 
Statutes that attach civil disabilities to 
religious opinions. 

“ That at the present crisis, your Peti- 
tioners feel it to be their duty to declare 
their loyal confidence and conciliatory 
spirit of your Honourable House, and 
of his Majesty’s Government. 

“And that your Petitioners entreat 
your Honourable House to take into your 
early consideration such measures as may 
unite all the subjects of the realm in the 
enjoyment of equal religious liberty. 

“And your Petitioners shall ever 
pray, &c. 

F. A. Cox, LL.D. Chairman. 

Thomas Rees, LL.D. Secretary. 
Robert Aspland. Ben. Mardon, M.A. 
John Scott Porter. A. Barclay, LL.D. 
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William Orme. A. Stewart. 
Wiiliam Broadfoot. Henry Townley. 
David Davidson. John Richards. 


R. Winter, D.D. J.Humphrys, LL.D. 
W. J. Fox. J. E. Richards. 
John Morrison. W. Williams. 


J. Fletcher, A.M. I. Cobbin, A. M. 
William Walford. Wm. Stern Palmer. 
Thomas Cooper. Thomas Griffin. 

J. Robertson, A.M. Jos. P. Dobson. 


George Evans. Stephen Mummery. 
John Coates. Thomas Hunt. 
Thomas Jervis. W. H. Murch. 
T. Belsham. Jos. Hughes, A. M. 
John S. Geary. W. Newman, D.D. 


Eben. Miller, A.M. Joseph Denton. 
Thos. Russell, A.M. Edwin Chapman. 
Jos. Turnbull, A.B. John Marson. 
Thomas James. Henry Pawling. 


Robert Vaughan. James Dean. 
George Clayton. Wm. Deering. 
Thomas Wood. John Knight. 
Charles Hyatt. John Campbell. 


John Blackburn, 
James Elvey. 


Daniel Bishop. 
John Yockney. 


George Moase. Griffith Roberts. 
Caleb Morris. James Vautin. 

W. Wilson. George Smallfield. 
Jos. Barrett. S. Tomkins, M. A. 
Robert Halley. Thomas Blundell. 


J. Pye Smith, D.D. Thomas Harper.” 
John Emblem. 


These 69 atures will correct the 
mistakes into which Lords Eldon and 
Mandeville, have been led by their 
informants, with all persons who are 
familiar with the names of the subscri- 
bers. But for our readers in general, it 
will be desirable to place it thus, 

Signatures of . 
Presbyterians 18, of which 12 have con- 

gregations. 
Independents 41, of which 33 have do. 
Baptists . . . 10, of which 6 have do. 

69 sig. 51 cong. 

Leaving 18 without charges; of which 5 
are tutors of our Dissenting Colleges, 
and several of the remaining thirteen 
have sustained with honour the pastoral 
relation, but through advanced age have 
resigned their charges. We know a 
considerable number of the members of 
this body, who would have signed the 
petition but were unable to call in time 
at the library to affix their names. 

The Deputies have also sent a Peti- 
tion, which was signed by three-fourths 
of the Association, which consists of 188 
members. 

The Petition from Red Cross Street 
has called forth a counter petition to the 
following effect. 


[ April, 


“ To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

*¢ The Petition of the undersigned Pro- 
testant Dissenting . Ministers, re- 
siding in and about the Cities of 
London and Westminster, 

“ Most respectfully sheweth—That your 
petitioners were not parties to the petition 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, but that they were convinced that 
such a repeal would open the doors to 
what is called Catholic Emancipation. 

“That youn petitioners are satisfied with, 
and thankful for the privileges they en- 
joy, and they depretate strongly the con- 
duct of these, who under the name of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers, become 
confederate with the Papists. 

‘“‘ And your petitioners do earnestly and 
humbly pray your Honourable. House not 
to grant any further concessions to the 
Roman Carholics, because they are con- 
vinced that the political power to which 
they aspire would be employed by them 
to the destruction of civil and religious 
liberty. 

“ And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray that your Honourable 
House may always enjoy all the blessings 
which our holy religion can impart.” 


This is signed by 94 names of Protes- 
tant Dissenting Ministers residing in and 
about the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster. 

Our readers, therefore, will be sur- 
prised to know that the names of minis- 
ters are attached to it who reside in the 
counties of Herts, Cambridge, Glouces- 
ter, and Cornwall! The names of 
many individuals occur, who are in trade, 
have never been ordained to the pastoral 
office, and but rarely appear in public, 
though they may be “‘ licensed teachers.” 
There are a few men of education and 
character amongst the Petitioners, but 
we hesitate not to affirm that the ma- 
jority of them consists of uneducated, 
unordained — whose doctrines 
are as high and exclusive as their 
politics. 

The Rev. Dr. Andrews and his friends 
at Beresford Chapel, Walworth, have 
presented an anti-catholic petition, dis- 
— the right, the consistency, of the 
General Body of Ministers to act in a 
corporate capacity, &c. This is amusing 
enough after the Doctor has failed in his 
attempt to be introduced to that body. 

A corres nt, who s himself a 
Deputy, has furnished us with an accu- 
rate list of the petitions which have been 
presented to House of Commons, 
from February 6th to March 17th inclu- 
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sive, by which it appears, that all the 
Protestant Dissenting, Methodist, and 
separate congregations and bodies in the 
three kingdoms, have only presented 208 
petitions in that period, of which 110 
are opposed to concession, and 90 plead 
for it; not however as the friends of 
popery, but as those who wish to see it 
disarmed of its present alarming and un- 
constitutional power in the sister Island. 
How many others who approve of the 
measure, leave it to the strength of 
government, and the wisdom of the 
Legislature, we cannot ascertain; but 
it is certain, that whilst all the forces 
of the opponents are called forth, there 
are multitudes of orthodox Dissenters, 
who approve of concession, but have not 
troubled themselves constitutionally to 
declare it. 


THE OBSERVANCE OF A DAY FOR HUMI- 
LIATION AND PRAYER, 

We are happy to find that the propo- 
sed observance of the 17th of April, 
(called Good Friday) asa day of humilia- 
tion and prayer, has met with very gene- 
ral concurrence; both amongst the Inde- 
pendent and Baptist Churches of the 
Metropolis, and from the information 
which we have received, it is likély to 
extend throughout the kingdom. Dis- 
trict arrangements have been made in 
London; thus we understand that the 
Independent Churches in the City have 
agreed to meet for prayer at their own 
places of worship’ before breakfast; to 
have united service in the forenoon at 
the Poultry Chapel, and in the evening 
two services, the one at White’s Row, 
and the other at Silver Street Chapel. 
The churches in the Islington district 
have adopted the same arrangement for 
the early service, will meet for prayer, 
and a.sermon at Islington Chapel in the 
morning, and for prayer and exhortation 
in the evening, at Union Chapel. 

As almsgiving has usually accompanied 
humiliation, the officers of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Instruction in Lon- 
don and its vicinity, have issued a circu- 
lar to the ministers of the Metropolis, 
begging that collections be made for that 
valuable Institution, which, we regret to 
find, is £300. in debt. We trust this 
very convenient opportunity of assisting 
an Institution, which promises, with 
the Divine blessing, to effect much for 
the revival of religion in our churches 
and cities will not be allowed to pass 
unimproved. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF THE 
REV. MATTHEW WILKS. 

The decease of this venerable mini- 

ster, and most energetic labourer in 

every work of faith and love, called 
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from his surviving associates their deli- 
berate and recorded expressions of their 
veneration of his character, and sorrow 
at his death. We are happy to insert 
in our columns these a riate me- 
morials of this eminent individual. 


London Missionary Soeiely. 

It having been communicated to the 
Directors, that the Death of the Rev. 
Matthew Wilks had taken place on 
Thursday, the 29th ultimo, and that the 
Treasurer and the Secretaries of the So- 
ciety had attended the Funeral, as a 
mark of respect, on the part of the Di- 
rectors, 

It was Resolved, ‘ That it is with the 
deepest regret the Directors receive thi 
painful communication. In the death of 
this venerable Minister of Christ, who 
during more than half a century, laboured 
most indefatigably in this Metropolis, to 
promote the salvation of men, and the 
glory of the Saviour, the Directors de- 
plore the loss of one of the Fathers and 
Founders of the Missionary Society ; 
whose early zeal and energy contributed 
most efficiently to its establishment ; 
whose personal devotedness and liberality 
were invariably manifested in the promo- 
tion of its objects; and who, to the 
latest moments of his lengthened life, con- 
tinued to pour out his prayers for its suc- 
cess, and to recommend its interests to 
his friends. 

“ While they record their feelings re- 
specting the less which this Society in 
particular, and the cause of religion in 
general, has sustained by his removal, 
they unfeignedly bless God for his ex- 
tensive and long-continued usefulness, 
and devoutly pray that his example may 
be followed by many, and that his death 
may be sanctified to his family, his flock, 
his numerous religious connexions, and 
the members of the Society at large.” 


Trish Evangelical Society. 


Ata Meeting of the Committee of the 
Irish Evangelical Society February 3, 
1829, John Broadly Wilson, Esq. in the 
Chair ; 

Resolved, 1. That while the Members 
of this Committee cherish the deepest 
and most affectionate sympathy, with 
the bereaved family of their late highly 
esteemed and venerable friend, the Rev. 
M. Wilks, and with the afflicted churches, 
over which he so long presided, they 
feel constrained to re the wisdom 
and the grace of God, by which he was 
so highly distinguished, and so richly 
blessed, as a man, a Christian, and a 
minister of the Gospel. 

With devout thanksgiving to the 
Giver of all good, they record, that un- 
mpeachable integrity, that practical 
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wisdom, that disinterested zeal, by which 
the life of their departed friend was 
pre-eminently characterised ; and those 
valuable services, which, for a period of 
more than fifty years, he was enabled to 
— for the advancement of genuine 

hristianity, in the extensive congrega- 
tions of which he was the judicious, 
affectionate, and faithful pastor, in those 
numerous, benevolent, and religious in- 
stitutions, which in their formation and 

rogress, enjoyed his counsels and his 
influence—and in the world, where he 
was uniformly governed by the divine 
philanthropy of Him, who came to seek 
and to save that which was lost. 

Resolved, 2. That in addition to the 
preceding memorial of their sincere 
esteem and veneration for the character 
of the late Rev. M. Wilks, the members 
of this Committee feel it to be a dis- 
tinct obligation, to record the invaluable 
services he was honoured to perform on 
behalf of the Irish Evangelical Society, 
which originated in his enlightened piety 
and zeal, and of which he was the active, 
liberal, and steady friend; earnestly 
praying, that a large portion of his ardent 
and disinterested love to the best interests 
of Ireland, may be imparted to them- 
selves and to their successors in the 
superintendence of this Institution. 

Village Itinerancy. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of this 
Society, under special summons, on the 
occasion of the death of the Rev. Mat- 
thew Wilks, its late venerated Super- 
intendant and Secretary, holden the 2d 
February, 1829; 

It was unanimously Resolved,--That 
this Committee, deeply sensible of the 
loss which the church of God has sus- 
tained by the death of their late vene- 
rable friend, and considering, as they 
do--that for more than half a century 
he has been a faithful, active, zealous, 
and exemplary minister of the Gospel 
in the largest congregations of this city — 
that with unbending integrity he com- 
bined sincere esteem for all his Chris- 
tian brethren, and that he has been 
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honoured to unite both in the formation 
and efficiency of some of the most 
important Institutions for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ, which 
have distinguished this age and country 
—cannot withhold the expression of 
their heartfelt sympathy with the be- 
reaved members of his family—the 
churches in which he laboured with so 
much honour and usefulness—and the 
Christian public at large; and recollect- 
ing, as they do, on this occasion, the 
peculiar obligations under which this So- 
ciety has been laid by his prompt and 
persevering exertions im the infancy of 
its establishment, his vigilant superin- 
tendance, and other invaluable gratuitous 
services for a period of more than 
twenty-five years, desire to record their 
deep sense of the privation which the 
Society must sustain by his decease, and 
direct their Assistant Secretary to cor- 
respond with the gentlemen to whom 
the arrangements for the funeral are 
entrusted, in order to the attendance 
of all the members of this Committee, 
with the students of the Society, in 
the mournful procession, as a sincere, 
though utterly inadequate avowal of 
their affectionate attachment to his me- 
mory and grief for his loss. 
RECENT DEATH. 

Died suddenly, at Halsted, Essex, on 
Saturday, March 14, in the 69th year 
of his age, the Rev. James Bass, for 
nearly 38 years pastor of the ancient 
Independent congregation in that town. 

NOTICES. 

The next half-yearly meeting of the 
Wilts and East Somerset Associated 
Ministers and Churches, will be held at 
Rook Lane Chapel, Frome, on Tuesday, 
in the Easter week. Mr. King, of Bath, 
the morning preacher. 

The next Anniversary of the Herts 
Union will be held at the Old Meeting 
House, on Wednesday, 15th April next. 
The Rev. W. Orme, of Camberwell, 
is engaged to preach in the morning ; 
and one of the neighbouring Ministers 
in the evening. 
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Communications have been received during the 
R. Ashton—William Urwick --Thomas Wood -- 


ast month from the Reverend 
eorge Redford--J. Peggs--E. 


Edwards--R. Elliott —C. J. Hyatt--J. Whitridge--John Hoppus--Joseph Turn- 


bull. 


Also from Dr. J. B. Brown— Messrs. Thomas Wemyss—James Mather--Rowland 
Wilks—Robert Winter--W. H. A.—-N. G.--A Deputy-—-Q, 


The extracts which C. J. H. kindly offers to us, will be highly acceptable to us 


and our readers. 


Our Reviewer of Mr. Jay’s new work, fell into an error in 


stating, that Dr. Southey had not consulted Jay’s life of C. Winter, in compiling the 
life of Wesley, as we find that it is inserted by the Doctor amongst the books he 
professes to have used in preparing that work. 

A review of the various publications on Religious Revivals will appear in our 


next. 





